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Shall the Country Sunday-School Close in Winter ? 


The Sunday School Times last winter asked this question of its readers, and invited them to answer it in a 


prize competition of special articles on the subject. 
suggestiveness were received than in any similar competition this paper has ever conducted. 


As a result, more articles of high literary merit and practical 


The prize of 


twenty-five dollars has been awarded to Caroline Sheldon, of Des Moines, Iowa, the author of the article which 


appears on this page. 





HE superintendent of Sunday-school was 
much troubled. His school at its largest was 
small ; the houses, like those in the parish of Chaucer’ s 
priest, were ‘‘ ferre asonder,’’ and in his locality heavy 
snowstorms are not uncommon during the winter sea- 
son. The question in the superintendent's mind was 
this, Should an effort be made this year to keep the 
Sunday-school alive from December to April ; or, as 
some suggested, should it be closed duging the stormy 
season, and revived with the coming of spring ? 

Some, even of those most interested, favored clos- 
ing ; the superintendent and one teacher said ‘* No,”’ 
In a country where majorities rule, it would seem that 
the superintendent and the teacher were beaten. 
However, the superintendent believed that one, with 
God, made a majority, and, whether he or Mrs. Brown 
were the one counted, there was always the other for 
good measure. 

Accordingly, he asked to be given a chance to try 
keeping the school open until the end of January. 
The children were enthusiastic ; 
the teachers, mostly doubtful ; 
some of the older members, in- 


Sunday-school ? Of course, they can. But will they ? 
There are all the old stock excuses about men and 
horses working all the week, and needing rest on 
Sunday. Well, the same man wouldn't need to get 
his horses out more than two or three times in the 
course of the winter, unless the weather is uncom- 
monly bad. I think I see a way.’’ 

The superintendent talked with Mrs. Brown. They 
made out a list of the farmers in the neighborhood 
who had children in the Sunday-school, then they 
divided this list into two, each containing the names 
of the men to whom they should respectively appeal 
for aid in taking the children to the schoolhouse on 
Sundays when the weather should be too bad for 
walking. As usual, systematic effort won a victory. 

Most of the farmers thought, ‘‘if the young ones 
wanted to go to Sunday-school, something would have 
to be done about it.’’ And this amounted to a con- 
sent. Then it was ascertained how many Sundays 
each man was willing to be responsible for ; and it was 


The Editor’s comments on interesting features of the competition appear on page 786. 


found that, unless every Sunday between December 8 
and March 31 should be stormy, transportation facili- 
ties were abundant. 

The next problem was the heating of the school- 
house for Sunday use. While this was under con- 
sideration, an elderly man in the district, whose 
children who had long since grown up and settled in 
homes of their own, but who still took a deep interest 
in everything relating to the children and young 
people, meeting the superintendent, one morning, on 
his way to the neighboring village, stopped long 
enough to say : 

‘« George, I hear you need wood for Sundays over 
at the schoolhouse. There's a lot of big hickory 
chips and small limbs over in my wood-lot. If some 
of the youngsters 'll come over of a Saturday, and 
pile’em into the wood-sled, I'll haul 'em over for 
you. I think there'll be all you'll need for one 
winter.’’ 

The superintendent thanked his neighbor, and later 
in the day, meeting Mrs. Brown, 
told her of the offer. 

‘I'll take care of that,’’ she 





different ; the superintendent and 
Mrs. Brown, determined. 
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said ; ‘‘the Smith boys and Rob 
Johnson will be glad to go over 





The first question to be met 


to the schoolhouse in stormy 





Other Competing Articles Published this Week 


and load the stuff on the sled."’ 
bes Sunday -school supplies were 
provided by the year; conse- 





weather, when snow was deep, 
and winds blew, and the dis- oe 
couraged mercury shrank toward 
the bulb of the thermometer. 

‘« The children go to school on 
weekdays in all but the very worst 
weather,’’ reflected the superin- | 


was that of getting the children N 


tendent. ‘*Now, when the 
weather is not such as would keep 
them at home from the day school, 
it ought not to keep them away 
from the Sunday-school. The “SN 
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quently, on that score, there was 
no need for special anxiety. 

So much trouble having been 
expended in providing a comfort- 
able place for the Sunday-school, 
and means of bringing the chil: 
dren there, the next thing to be 
considered was how to make the 
children—and others—feel that it 
was worth while to come. The 
superintendent revived the by- 
gone and almost forgotten custom 
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men of the district take turns 
carrying the children to school. 
Can't they do the same thing for 
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sometimes the members of the 
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school were requested to bring verses containing cer- 
tain words, always with the proviso that the verses 
were to be recited from memory; sometimes the 
school was asked to turn to a certain chapter, and 
commit as mahy verses as possible in five minutes. 
Occasionally Mrs. Brown told a Bible story, omitting 
names of persons and places, leaving the children to 
fill the blanks as she paused, or guess the name of 
the hero when she had finished. Stencils were pro- 
cured, and blackboard drawings made, illustrative of 
the lessons. One of the girls, whose maps were much 
praised by the teacher of the day school, made on 
cotton cloth in colored inks a map of Bible lands, and 
this served as the basis of an occasional lesson in 
scriptural geography. Doubtless a better map could 
have been bought, but, as this one had been made by 
one of their own number, all experienced a certain 
sense of proprietorship in it, and found a charm in 
lessons from this map that would have been lacking 
under other circumstances, 

Did the school remain open until spring? Indeed 
it did. Of course, there were Sundays when atten- 
dance was small because of stormy weather and hard 
colds ; and when fer any reason a scholar had re- 
mained at home one Sunday, it was always easy to 
do so again, but, except in case of illness, he was 
never allowed to remain away a third Sunday without 
a reminder from somebody, usually effectual. The 
young men and women, for the most part indifferent 
at first, were ashamed, as one of them confessed, to 
stay at home ‘‘when the youngsters were so in- 
terested."’ 

Early in April one of the fathers, who had at first 
come to bring the children, but had gradually moved 
nearer and nearer the Bible class, and finally into it, 
made this confession of faith : 

«« We' ve had a Sunday-school in this district all win- 
ter, just because the superintendent and Mrs. Brown 
were determined we should, and went to work in a 
business-like way, just as they'd have done anything 
else, and stirred up the rest of us. The children have 
learned more Bible this winter than they ever did 
before in their lives. We've got a good start now ; 
let's see if we can't do as good work all summer, even 
through hayin' and harvestin’, an’ next fall we 
sha'n’t even think of askin’ each other whether we 
shall keep the Sunday-school open through the 
winter. By that time itll be a permanent institu- 
tion."’ 

Des Moines, Iowa 


oe 
County Workers to the Rescue! 


By Rev. William Ellsworth Bryce. 


HE time had come for the Sunday-school to go 
into winter quarters. The last lesson in the 
third ‘‘ Quarterly'’ had been studied. The last song 
had been sung, ‘! The school is now dismissed for the 
winter months,"’ said the superintendent. ‘I have 
been requested to announce, however,'’ he continued, 
‘that there will be a meeting in the church this 
afternoon in the interest of Sunday-school work. I 
have received word that several members of the 
County Association are coming out from town, and 
wisk all the members of the school to be present."’ 

Afternoon came ; the meeting was well attended, 
young and old were there. An impromptu program 
was arranged. Several addresses were made by the 
visitors, and the superintendent told what a good 
year the school had enjoyed, and concluded by say- 
ing that that very morning they had closed the school 
for the winter. 

The visitors were seen to hold a whispered and 
hurried consultation, then one of them said: ‘*] am 
glad to hear from your superintendent that you have 
had a good year, and I am glad to see so many present 
this afternoon ; now I want to ask, how many of you 
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like to come to Sunday-school? All that do, please 
hold up your hands.’ Every hand wentup. ‘ Now,’’ 
continued the Speaker, ‘‘when you like to come to 
Sunday-school so well, it is a pity that the school has 
to be closed all during the winter. There is really 
no necessity for it. If you can come to church, you 
can just as easily come to Sunday-school. The roads 
may not be just as good, and the weather may not be 
just as pleasant as it is in summer, but we should be 
willing to endure some hardships for our Master, 
seeing he has endured so much for us. Where there 
is a will there is a way to get to Sunday-school. This 
custom of closing the school every winter is largely a 
matter of habit. If we could just break this habit 
once, | think it would be broken for good. When a 
Sunday-school has got the chills and fever, as this 
one has, the first thing to do is to break the chill. If 
we can get you through one winter I think we'll have 
you cured, 

‘‘I have a plan to propose. I'll teil you what 
we will do, if you will promise to come. We, the 
members of the County Association, will see that you 
get lesson-papers, and some of us will be on hand 
every Sunday to conduct the school. Now, how many 
will promise to attenc the Sunday-school during the 
winter, if they possibly can?’’ Again nearly every 
hand went up. ‘‘ Why, you haven't got such a dead 
school, after all!'’ said the speaker, and continued, 
laughingly, ‘‘ The only thing dead about this school is 
the superintendent."’ 

Upon that the superintendent jumped up, and said, 
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‘«The superintendent isn’t as dead as you think he is. 
We don’t want you fellows coming out here to run 
our Sunday-school; we'll run .it ourselves. I'l be 
only too glad to come if the rest will.'’ And the 
organist said she would come, and the teachers said 
they would come, and the scholars said they would 
come, and they have been coming ever since. 
SHELBYVILLE, Ky. 
ae 


Why Did No Answer Come ? 
By John Cassell 


NE dark, foggy winter night I visited a family in 
a settled community. After supper they had 
‘*a play party.’’ Snow was on the ground, which 
had thawed to a slush. The mud was deep. The 
farm wagons, laden with young people, came to the 
front door. The night was so dark that I could see 
no horses except the white ones. I sat in the room, 
watching the proceedings. A young man sat beside 
me who was the secretary of the Sunday-school in the 
district. I asked him how his Sunday-school pro- 
gressed. He replied, ‘‘Oh! we have quit since No- 
vember.’’ ‘* How was that? What was the matter ?’’ 
‘«Well, it got so cold, and the roads so bad, that the 
old folks would ‘not turn out.’’’ I asked, ‘* Were 
the roads any muddier than they are to-night? was it 
as dark as it is to-night?’’ He smiled, and made no 
further excuse. 
Wort Scott, KAN, 
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Every-Day Heroism in Nova Scotia 
By Minnie M. Bell 


“HE minister heard the Macedonian cry ut- 
tered in the looks, rather than by the words, 
of the children of an outlying section of 
his large and scattered pastorate, and felt 
that this spiritual need could be supplied if a Sun- 
day-school was placed within their reach, Could it 
be done? Not without a head, and no one capable 
of shouldering the responsibility of the superinten- 
dency lived near. But the children were there,— 
God-given little ones to whom the bread of life was 
never broken,—and their mute appeal sank deeper 
and deeper into the minister's heart. 

It was in July, 1899, that he, in discussing the 
affairs of his church ten miles away, unburdened his 
heart, and told his desire to his friend and right-hand 
man ; and this right-hand man, always ready to help, 
in listening realized a special call of Providence, and 
quietly said, ‘‘ I will be the superintendent.”’ 

Part of one Sunday of that month was spent in 
visiting the neighborhood, and on the first Sunday of 
August the school was opened. There was nothing 
inviting about the little frame building used as a 
public schoolhouse through the week, and turned 
into the children’s church on Sunday ; the beautiful 
blue lake sparkling in the sunshine within a stone's 
throw was vastly more attractive, and the neighboring 
woods looked delightfully coel and shady. But the 
children came, seated themselves on the hard, straight- 
backed, antiquated benches in the plain, unadorned 
room, and looked up to learn of Him who took the 
children in his arms and blessed them. 

Where did they come from? From five miles 
away, through a rough side road, started a little girl 
of ten, who tramped her lonely way through the woods 
for one and a half miles, when joined by three com- 
panions, and, after another half-mile, by three more, 
the seven covered together the three remaining miles. 
From three miles to the west came some, from four to 
the east came others, while those in the vicinity, 





principally colored,—for no white child lived nearer 
than a mile,—eagerly gathered in. 

The teachers numbered two, The first, a man, 
walking a mile to take his place; and the second, an 
elect lady, wheeling four miles. The right hand man, 
superintendent, and teacher number three, asked 
God's blessing on the little organization, and a new 
school was born. It lived, it grew ; it still lives, still 
grows ; and now that the storms and frosts of two 
winters have failed to close the doors of that school- 
house, we feel that we can rightfully call it Evergreen, 
—as evergreen as the firs that surround it; and the 
question, ‘‘ Shall we close for the winter ?’’ has never 
been, and is never likely to be, mentioned. 

The little girl first spoken of, now eleven instead of 
ten years old, ‘‘ puts a cheerful courage on,’’ and 
walks her ten miles regularly over the rough forest 
road,—in winter tramping through snow, slush, or 
mud, as needs be, and speaking as little of her extra 
miles as her companions of a lesser distance talk of 
theirs. In the summer she is not alone, for during 
this season of 1900, and up until Christmas, her six- 
year-old brother managed the distance as well as she. 

The first to arrive upon the scene in the winter are 
two of the larger boys, who see that the room is warm ; 
for it is their duty, as it is their pleasure, to open the 
building, light the fire, and have everything in readi- 
ness. Four miles each way is the distance the elect 
lady walks when wheeling is no longer possible, but 
when the superintendent taps the bell at eleven 
o'clock she is present. And he! how can we tell 
of this superintendent who says he is doing nothing, 
but through whose agency more comfortable seats 
have been provided, a cabinet organ bought, and who 
is the mainspring of the school? Is it nothing to 
leave one’s home every Sunday morning at 9. 30, 
foregoing church, for a drive of nearly ten miles? 
The road leads first by the shore of an almost inland 


( Continued on page 776) 
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Moses and the Exodus According to the Egyptian Monuments 
By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


HE exodus made Israel a nation. The oppression 
had already forced upon the Israelitish tribes a 
conviction of their common ancestry, separating them 
forever from their Egyptian neighbors, and planting 
in their hearts an undying hatred of the religion and 
government of their oppressors. It had made them a 
peculiar people, but nothing more. They were still 
merely a family, ‘still in the childhood of their national 
existence. The exodus, with the hard training in the 
desert that followed it, transformed the family into a 
nation. Under the leadership of Moses the descend- 
ants of Jacob were knit together into a nation of war- 
riors, prepared to wrest the Promised Land from the 
hands of its Canaanitish lords. 


Israelites Who Could Read and Write 

In Egypt they had been in contact with an advanced 
and ancient culture, whose bloom had passed away 
centuries before. Like Babylonia, Egypt was a land 
of writers and readers, where the profession of litera- 
ture held an honored place. Education was at once 
more widespread and valued than it is in many Euro- 
pean countries to-day, and even the serfs of the Pha- 
raoh could not altogether escape from its influences, 
As in modern Egypt, so too in ancient Egypt, the 
workmen were divided into gangs, each under an 
overseer, and the overseers were usually chosen from 
among the workers themselves. ‘Phe elders and 
shaykhs of Israel were responsible to the government 
for those bodies of their countrymen over whom they 
were set, and whose representatives they were ; and 
elders and overseers alike were thus government of- 
ficials, who were required, like all other officials, to be 
able to read and write. Whatever may have been the 
script they used, a certain proportion of the Israelitish 
people were necessarily acquainted with the art of 
writing. 

The fact is important, for it has often been assumed 
that the Israelites of Goshen were, like the wild Ama- 
lekites of the desert, a rude and illiterate population. 
Doubtless, the majority of them were uneducated, but 
the Egyptian monuments have made it clear that 
there must also have been a class among them who 
could read and write. And to those who could read 
and write all the stores of Egyptian learning lay open. 
It was not necessary for those who wished to be 
learned in ‘‘all the wisdom of the Egyptians’’ to be 
brought up at the Pharaoh's court. 


Advanced Culture of the Egyptian Court 

Those, however, who were so brought up, received 
the best education that could be s‘ven at the time. 
The princes and dependants of the oyal family were 
instructed in all the branches of knowledge that were 
cultivated. They were called en to study the lan- 
guage and literature, not only :f their own country, 
but of the Asiatic 1.ations as weil, to learn the hieratic 
or cursive hand ot Ezypt as well as the sacred hiero- 
glyphics, and to make themselves acquainted with 
history and geography, theology, and the rudiments of 
science. Nowhere has education been held in higher 


esteem than it was among the inhabitants of ancient 
Egypt. 

The Hebrew child, therefore, who was adopted by 
the daughter of the Pharaoh, was of necessity well 
educated and highly cultured. The law and theology 
of Egypt must have been known to him, as well as the 
inner mechanism of its government. By adoption, in 
fact, he had become an Egyptian, and, in accordance 
with Egyptian custom, received the Egyptian name of 
Messu. The name was in special favor in the age of 
the nineteenth dynasty. It was borne by several of the 
contemporaries of Moses, one of them being a gover- 
nor of Cush, or Ethiopia, who has left a record of 
himself on the rocks near Assu4n, and to whose wars in 
the Sudan the later Jewish legend of the Ethiopian 
conquests of Moses seems to have owed its origin. 
What Moses’ Name Stood For 

The name was really an abbreviated one, messu in 
Egyptian meaning ‘‘ born of,’’ and forming the sec- 
ond element in a name the first element of which was 
the name of a god. Thus the name of Thothmes, 
the Egyptian conqueror of Canaan, is Dehuti-messu 
(‘‘the son of Thoth’’) in the hieroglyphs, that of 
Ramses is Ri-messu (‘‘the son of the sun-god’’). 
But in the case of Moses there was an obvious reason 
why the name of the Egyptian divinity should be 
dropped, as, indeed, it sometimes was in the Rames- 
side era, in the case even of pure-blooded Egyptians, 
Moreover, it is possible that the conjecture is right 
which sees, in the princess who adopted Moses, Bint- 
Anat, the favorite daughter of Ramses II. Bint-Anat 
is a Canaanitish name, and the fact that the great 
oppressor allowed one of his daughters to be calied by 
it implies, not only that her mother must have come 
from Canaan, but also that she was permitted to 
retain her Canaanitish language and religion. In 
Hebrew, Messu is written Mosheh, and a ‘ popular 
etymology’’ was found for it in the Hebrew verb 
mashah,—*‘‘ to draw out."" Such plays upon words 
are common in the East, and the Greek form of 
Mosheh, Moyses, is similarly derived by Josephus 
from the Coptic mo (‘‘ water’’), and muses (‘saved’) 
out of it. 

The flight of Moses to Midian has a curious parallel 
in the flight of a high-born Egyptian named Sinuhit 
centuries previously, in the time of the twelfth dy- 
nasty. An account of it is preserved in a papyrus 
which tells us how he had made his escape through 
the shur, or line of forts which protected the eastern 
frontier of Egypt, and finally found a refuge among 
the pastoral tribes of the Arabian desert. There he 
married and lived for many years, until at last the 
Pharaoh died who had sought his life, and he was 
allowed to return to his native land. It was similarly 
the death of Ramses which led to the return of Moses 
to Egypt (Exod. 2: 23). He had reigned for sixty- 
seven years, and Meneptah, the thirteenth of his 
many sons, succeeded him on the throne. 

With the death of the old king, the enemies of 
Egypt began to look covetously at the fertile fields 





and wealthy cities of the Nile. In the fifth year of 
Meneptah Egypt was invaded by hordes of Libyans, 
while the fleets of the nations of the Greek seas threat- 
ened the coast of the Delta. At one time it seemed 
as if Egypt and its civilization were about to be swal- 
lowed up by the barbarians. The western part of the 
Delta was overrun and devastated, but at last a de- 
cisive battle was fought, in which the invading hosts 
were wellnigh exterminated. The ground was cov- 
ered with the slain, and those who survived were car- 
ried away as slaves. Egypt was saved from the 
barbarians, and a hymn of victory was composed by a 
court poet in honor of the event. 

A copy of the hymn was discovered by Professor 
Petrie at Thebes in 1896, and in it occurs the first 
mention of the ‘‘ Israelites'’ yet discovered on the 
monuments. Like most discoveries in Egypt, it was 
altogether unexpected. That the Israelitish serfs 
should ever have been referred to by their Egyptian 
masters seemed most unlikely. They were but a 
semi-Bed’ween tribe on the outskirts of the Egyptian 
kingdom, looked down upon by their Egyptian neigh- 
bors as the Bed’ween, or Bisharin, are to-day, and 
the circumstances under which they escaped from 
their ‘‘ house of bondage’’ were not such as an Egyp- 
tian scribe would be likely to record. The successful 
flight of their slaves, and the plagues which preceded 


.it, are the last things which we might have expected 


the Egyptians to hand down to posterity. 
The Monuments’ First Discovered 
Mention of the Israelites 

Nevertheless, the unexpected has happened, and 
the name of the Israelites, spelled I-s—-r—a—e—l-u, has 
been preserved to us on a monument of the Pharaoh 
of the exodus. The inscription is engraved on a 
large slab of granite, and the Israelites are included, 
at the end of the hymn, among the countries and peo- 
ple whom the Pharaoh has overthrown. The passage in 
which their name is found is as follows : ‘‘ Wasted (?) 
is the land of the Libyans; the land of the Hit- 
tites is tranquilized ; captive is the land of Canaan, 
and utterly miserable ; carried away is the land of 
Ashkelon ; overpowered is the land of Gezer; the 
land of Innuam is brought to naught. The Israelites 
are spoiled so that they have no seed ; the land of 
Khar [southern Palestine] is become like the widows 
of Egypt.’’ 

Dr. Naville is perhaps right in slightly modifying 
the translation of the reference to the Canaanitish 
states so as to make it describe their intestine wars 
rather than their conquest by Egypt; but, whether 
this is so or not, the general sense of the passagé 4s 
clear. The poet wishes to magnify the vowc: and 
victories of his royal patron as much as possible, and 
accordingly ascribes to him not only the successes to 
which he was justly entitled, but the conquests of his 
father as well. The Hittite war, for example, had 
been carried on by Ramses II, and not by Meneptah. 
Whatever glory, moreover, may have accrued from 
the oppression of the Israelites, belonged to the Pha- 
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raoh of the oppression rather than to the Pharaoh of 
the exodus, The poet himself cannot conceal the 
fact that they had escaped from their 
masters. 

To their name alone, it will be noticed, the deter- 
minative of ‘‘country’’ is not attached. All the 
other states and nations mentioned are localized ; it is 
‘* the land of the Hittites,’’ ‘‘the land of Ashkelon,”’ 
‘*the land of Khar.’’ But the Israelites have no 
longer a fixed habitation ; there is no country known 
to the poet in which they are settled, or to which they 
can be said to belong. 


Egyptian 


Agreement of the Discovered 
Hymn with the Bible Record 


The inference from this is clear. When the poem 
was written, they must have already left the land of 
Goshen, ‘and disappeared into the desert out of Egyp- 
tian sight. Nor could they as yet have been settled 
in Canaan ; they are mere wanderers, who have left 
the land of Goshen, and have not yet found a home 
elsewhere. The agreement between the hymn and 
the biblical narrative is thus complete : in both alike 
it is the same people who have fled from Egypt and the 
same Pharaoh from whom they have escaped. 

But the agreement between the words of the hymn 
and the story of the exodus as told in the Old Testa- 
ment does not end here. The Hebrew writer tells us 
how the Egyptian king had endeavored to destroy all 
the male seed of Israel, and the Egyptian writer 
equally declares that ‘‘the Israelites are spoiled so 
that they have no seed.’’ It is true that some Egyp- 
tologists have attempted to weaken the force of so re- 
markable a confirmation of the biblical narrative by 
interpreting the word ‘‘seed’’ in a purely literal 
sense. But, apart from the fact that the word is else- 
where used in the Egyptian inscriptions in the sense 
of male offspring, the context makes any other expla- 
nation of it impossible in the present instance. The 
Israelites have no country in which seed, in its literal 
sense, could be sown, and, as if to make his meaning 
unmistakable, the poet adds that the destruction of 
the seed of Israel has caused the land of Khar to 
«« become like the widows of Egypt." Khar denoted 
the Horites of the Old Testament, the inhabitants of 
Mt. Seir, towards which the Israelites had turned 
their steps, and with whom they were related by the 
ties of race. The Horites, however, the poet urges, 
would gain no advantage from the arrival of their 
fugitive kinsmen ; the male seed of the Israelites had 
been destroyed, and like the women of Egypt whose 
husbands had perished in the Libyan war, the women 
of Edom would also be husbandless. 

The destruction of the male children of the He- 
brews had been dictated by a policy of fear. The 
rise of the nineteenth dynasty represented a national 
reaction against the Asiatic tendencies of the later 
Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty, and resulted in 
the expulsion of the Canaanitish and other Asiatic 
officials, who, as we have learned from the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, had for a time controlled the Egyp- 
tian government. Such Asiatic tribes as remained 
were reduced to serfdom, and forced to toil at the 
buildings with which Ramses II covered the land of 
Egypt. Every effort was made to destroy their mili- 
tary spirit, and to prevent them from giving help to 
invaders from Asia or elsewhere. Meneptah states, 
in his mutilated account of the Libyan invasion, that 
the princes of Lower Egypt ‘‘ found themselves in the 
midst of their cities, surrounded with earthworks, and 
cut off from everything by the [hostile] warriors ;"’ for 
‘« the tents '' of the Asiatic immigrant were pitched in 
the land of Goshen,—a land that was ‘‘ not culti- 
vated"’ like the rest of Egypt, ‘* but left as pasture 
for cattle because of the foreigners, to whom it had 
been abandoned since ancient times."’ It would 
seem, therefore, that, in spite of all attempts to sub- 
due their spirit and exterminate their fighting men, 
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the Israelites had managed to assist the Libyan in- 
vaders. Such at least was the Egyptian belief, and 
the plagues inflicted by the God of the Hebrews were 
naturally looked upon as indicating that he was fight- 
ing on the enemy's side. 

Remarkable Testimony of the Monuments 

The Israelitish exodus must have taken place under 
cover of the Libyan invasion. At the time of the 
invasion, as we have seen, the land of Goshen was 
still occupied by the Hebrew tents. Three years 
later, in the eighth year of Meneptah’s reign, a letter, 
now preserved in the British Museum, shows that it 
was already deserted. The letter is addressed to 
the Pharaoh, and reads as follows : 

‘¢ We have allowed the tribes of the Shasu from the 
land of Edom to pass the fortress of Meneptah in the 
land of Succoth [Thukot], [and go] to the lakes of 
Pithom of Meneptah, in the land of Succoth, in order 
to feed themselves and to feed their herds on the 
great estate of Pharaoh.’’ 
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The letter, like others addressed to the same king, 
illustrates a fact which can be fully appreciated only 
by those who have made a special study of ancient 
Egyptian geography. The geography of the exodus, 
as described in the Hebrew Scriptures, is the geography 
of the Egyptian monuments of the age of the nine- 
teenth dynasty. There is no other period in Egyptian 
history of which the same-can be said. Neither 
before nor after the time of the dynasty to which 
Ramses and Meneptah belonged could a map have 
been made of the eastern part of the Delta which so 
exactly agrees with the geography of the Book of 
Exodus. Ramses and Pithom, Succoth and the land 
of Goshen, are the prominent geographical names, 
and the old city of Zoan has risen from its ruins, and 
become, for a while, the residence of the court. The 
geographical framework in which the history of the 
exodus is set bears unmistakable evidence that it has 
come from the hand of a contemporary. 

QUEEN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 
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The Country Sunday-School in Winter 


(Continued from page 774) 

sea, then over the hills down towards the ocean, away 
again over higher ground, —a truly delightful route in 
summer, often cold, bleak, and exposing in winter ; 
but our superintendent is lured on by the thought of 
the welcoming smiles of his scholars, and the warmth 
of their greeting repays all effort. After school does 
he drive home to rest? Nothe. After dinner he is 
off to his own Sunday-school, —for this morning expe- 
dition is but an incident in a busy man’s life. 

Of course, there have been days when the driving 
snowstorm and high wind, making city streets almost 
impassable, have blocked the country roads, and 
placed a veto on Sunday-school ; but these are excep- 
tional, and a thermometer at six below zero, accom- 
panied by a cutting north wind, frightens nobody, 
and an ordinary storm is unnoticed. 

The minister, now in the sunny South, knows all 
about the school started just before he was called 
away ; and when he returns to his native country, as 
he hopes to do in a few months, one of his earliest 
visits will be to the little frame building by the blue 
lake where the children will bid him 
home."’ 

HALIFAX, NovA ScoTiA, 
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A Sunday-School that Won 
More than the Prize 


By the Rev. M. E. Fletcher 


‘* welcome 


Y answer to this question is ‘‘NO,"’ writ large. 
And I make this answer so emphatic because 
our experience in the G Sunday-school shows 
that all obstacles can be overcome #/f the people really 
mean business. 
Some of Our Difficulties 
Our district is a typical country district. It extends 
about three miles north, and about the same sorth, 
of the meeting-house, besides a back road that runs 
away in out of sight. There are thirty houses scat- 
tered over this district, and the church has twenty-five 
resident members. Our pastor gives us a preaching 
service every alternate Sunday, and drives about five 
miles over rough roads. Last winter was the hardest 
known for twelve years, and the roads were bad, the 
snowstorms heavy, the temperature low. It almost 
seemed as if to provide the conditions required by 
The Sunday School Times in the writing of this 
article. 
It has been the custom, for many years past, for our 








Sunday-school to close down about the end of No- 
vember, and reopen about May ; but a year ago our 
school failed to revive, and remained dormant until 
the middle of last summer, when we called a new 
pastor. 


The Pastor’s Vigorous Action 

Fortunately, our new pastor is deeply interested in 
Sunday-school work. He came to us last July, and 
at once resucitated our school. He had three other 
stations, and preached to us every month, once in 
the morning and once in the afternoon, so that he 
was only able to be in our Sunday-school once a 
month. When The Sunday School Times offered 
the prize of $25, he just preached a rousing sermon 
on Sunday-school work, and at the close of the ser- 
vice addressed the Sunday-school in the same strain. ' 
He brought to our notice the prize, and said : ‘‘ Now, 
let us keep the Sunday-school open all winter, and 
demonstrate that it can be done, and at the end of 
March some one can tell how it has been accom- 
plished, and, if we get the prize, we will put it into 
the library.”’ 
Reorganization Plans 

Next we did a little reorganizing. The pastor 
changed his appointments in .other parts of the field 
so that he is with us in the Sunday-school every 
alternate Sunday afternoon, and teaches a Bible class. 
Our old superintendent, who lived three miles from 
the meeting-heuse, resigned, and we appointed a 
brother who lives within two hundred yards of the 
house. Then we appointed his son janitor, and he 
promised to have the house comfortable long before 
meeting time every Sunday, and he has kept his 
promise. Then three teachers pledged themselves to 
prepare the lesson better, and, if possible, to be 
present, and, any way, to make the attempt. Then 
we offered a prize of $1.00 to the scholar who should 
make the best record for attendance and knowledge 
of the lesson, and a second prize of a fifty-cent book. 
No Resuscitating Needed Now 

The results have far exceeded our expectations. 
Although it has been an exceptionally hard winter, 
our school has lived and flourished through it. It 
will not need the re uscitating labors in May. Our 
pastor has not misse’ an appointment, and on fine 
days our attendance has been as high as fifty. The 
average has been aboit twenty. Tw» Sundays it was 
impossible to meet. But ve have hau Sunday-school 
every other Sunday with these exceptions, the lowest 
attendance being seven. 

We attribute our success: First, wo the interest taken 
in the Sunday-school by the pastor ; second, to the 
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prize offered by The Sunday School Times ; third, to 
reorganization ; fourth, to a determination on the 
part of nearly all that the Sunday-school should be 
kept alive; fifth, to the blessing of God, without 
which all our efforts would be in vain. 

Harvey, NEw BRUNSWICK. 
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How They Manage It in Canada 
By Julia H. Marshall 


N THE part of the country where I spent my 
younger days winter set in in the early part of 
November, and at the first heavy snowfall the road 
on which we lived became drifted from fence to fence, 
and, as a rule, we never traveled it again till the 
middle of April. Ten o'clock comes early in the 
dark, cold mornings, when it means that the ‘‘ chores’’ 
have all to be done, breakfast over, and a family of 
ten made ready and at Sunday-school some two miles 
distant. Yet a little planning made it very easy 
of accomplishment. Saturday night saw every one 
bathed, every shoe cleaned, the sleigh in readiness 
(the rack had to be changed for the box, filled with 
fresh straw, and seats rigged up for the occasion). 
Sunday morning the whole household was astir a 
trifle earlier than usual ; each went diligently to work 
at his or her appointed task, and all was in readiness 
at half-past nine. If the morning was stormy (and I 
might here remark that all the storms of winter do 
not occur on Saturday night or Sunday morning, as 
some who are eager for excuses might like to fnake us 
believe), we were up a little earlier, as it necessitated 
a more timely start, in case we might have to shovel 
drifts, lay down fences, or do any other such things as 
makers of roads in winter are accustomed to. 

And this same program must have been carried out 
in numbers of other homes, for our Sunday-school 
was quite as large in winter as in summer. One 
teacher, who was always held up to us as an example, 
lived more than four miles from the school, was the 
mother of ten boys, and not only was she regular in 
her attendance, but was invariably on time. We 
should be considered (by my mother) to be eternally 
disgraced, if we, who lived so much nearer, should 
be later arriving than this woman and her flock. 

In my teaching years I lived in the northern part of 
Ontario, where storms and drifts are the order of the 
day. I lived nine miles from the Sunday-school, and 
during my five years there I remember only one Sun- 
day when I was kept away by storm. 

The same method was adopted for overcoming the 
difficulty in this Sunday-school as in others. The 
families of the members turned out in mass. Chil- 
dren whose parents took no interest in the work, and 
would not hitch up to drive, would be waiting at their 
respective gates to get on soine ‘‘ bob"’ that they knew 
would be passing. Children learn what to expect. 

I should like just here to ask one question of those 
who think: the country Sunday-school should close in 
winter ; Should the country day school close in win- 
ter? ‘*Oh, my, no! The children couldn't do with- 
out the day school!’’ (And, though I know many 
places where the Sun lay-school closes in winter, I 
have yet to find a district where the day school 
closes.) Yet what are the facts? The day school 
encounters exactly the same difficulties as the Sunday- 
school, only it encounters them five times for every 
once the Sunday-school does. Again, the day school 
opens one hour earlier than the morning Sunday- 
school, and my experience in teaching day school 
proves that the children can get there on time. Then 
why not te Sunday-school ? Is it true that we over- 
come the greater difficulties and stumble at the lesser ? 

Where the difficulties are real, let us face them and 
plan for them, but the matter of a ‘‘ chilly building’’ 
is a difficulty that need not be one, and was not in 
either of the schools I attended. In one instance 
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there was a caretaker ; in the other, the superintendent 
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for human agencies, are‘run ‘*6n time,"’ and shall not 


saw to the fires himself. In no case, if the fires are fires that are lighted for the King of kings be lighted 


‘fon time,"’ need there be a ‘chilly building.’’ 
Trains, street-cars, mills, shops, factories, that are run 
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‘*on time’’ ? 
CogpourG, ONTARIO, CAN, 
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Dorothy’s Turkey 


A Thanksgiving Story 
By Alice E. Allen 
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WO weeks before Thanksgiving, the letter came 
from grandma asking papa and mama and 
Dorothy to spend that day with her in the country. 

‘«Grandpa and I can't eat our big turkey and the 
pumpkin-pies all alone. Besides, Jeremiah wants to 
see Dorothy. So, daughter, thee must all come,”’ 
wrote grandma in her quaint Quaker way. 

Jeremiah was Dorothy's own pet turkey. She had 
selected him herself from all the others because, she 
said, ‘‘ he was the fattest and the speckledest, and he 
had the biggest gobble.’’ 

He was a beautiful turkey, and perhaps no one 
knew that better than Jeremiah himself. He had 
soft brown and white tail-feathers, and a fine red 
crest. And, strange to say, he grew very fond of 
Dorothy. He would come to the back porch and 
call, ‘‘Gobble, gobble,’’ until she came out. He 
would eat corn from her hand, then he would strut 
proudly about the yard close to her side. 

Five days before Thanksgiving, a big express 
package came from Cousin Mabel in the city. It 
was addressed in big black letters to Dorothy herself. 

Her own eager little fingers cut the stiff cord and 
pulled off the heavy papers. Then such shouts and 
screams of delight reached mama, at work in the 
kitchen, that she left her pies and came flying in. 

On the floor sat Dorothy. A little ruffled gown lay 
on her lap. A long cape, with a pretty plaid hood, 
was over her small shoulders. A big soft hat, with 
‘really and truly’’ feathers, was on one side of her 
yellow head. Dorothy herself was unwrapping a 
package. When the contents of this were disclosed, 
she dropped everything else, and scampered round and 
round the room, waving, before mama's astonished 
eyes, a pair of dainty kid boots and two long stockings. 
And everything, from the gown to the tiny boots and 
gloves, was red, —Dorothy’ s own bright beloved color. 

Of course, Dorothy wore her new finery on Thanks- 
giving Day when she went, with papa and mama, on 
the early train to grandpa’ s. 

And almost as <con as she had kissed grandpa and 
grandma, and Lad hugged the old white cat and each 
one of her big family of white kittens, she slipped 
out of doors to find Jeremiah. 

Across the yard she sped. The sun peeped under 
the big hat to find the cheery little face, which always 
had a smile for every one. Jeremiah peeped out too 
from behind the corner of the barn. 

The flying little figure came toward him, waving its 
tiny gloved hands coaxingiy, and saying, in the sweet- 
est of voices : 

** Jeremiah ! Jer-e-mi-ah! Why, what's the mat- 
ter? Don't you know me, dear? It's Dorothy come 
to see you.”’ 

At the first sound of the voice, Jeremiah had raised 
his stiff red head and his pretty, proud tail threaten- 
ingly. Then, in spite of the disappointed little quaver 
which crept into the winning words, he flew at his 
little friend, bristling all over, and gobbling his loud- 
est, fiercest gobble. 





Poor little Dorothy turned and flew back toward the 
house, Jeremiah in swift and angry pursuit. 

The pretty cape blazed out behind like a big bright 
flame. The hat hung only by its ribbons, its long 
red feathers flapping like the petals of a fiery flower. 

Dorothy might have been mistaken for little Red 
Riding-Hood herself flying from a hungry wolf. 

*‘O mama, mama, mama!"’ she wailed, ‘ Jere- 
miah doesn’t love me any more at all. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear !’’ 

Grandma ran to the window. There was Jeremiah 
stalking about, his ruffled tail and blinking, beady 
eyes still showing signs of anger. 

‘«What did you do to him, dear ?'’ asked mama 
soothingly. 

‘I just called him, and wiggled my fingers—so."’ 

Grandma looked at the disconsolate little red figure. 
Suddenly she smiled. 

‘« Daughter,’’ she said, ‘‘ hasn't thee an old gown 
of Dorothy's in thy satchel ?’’ 

Mama looked surprised. Then she laughed. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said. 

So the old gray gown was put on. Next, the black 
stockings and the well-worn black boots. Grandma 
wrapped her own little shawl of soft gray wool about 
her small granddaughter’s shoulders, and set an old 
felt hat of grandpa’s on the yellow curls. Then she 
gave her some corn. j 

‘« Now go find Jeremiah,"’ she said. 

Jeremiah was at his old post nearthe barn. Doro- 
thy stole toward him timidly, saying winningly : 

‘* Jeremiah—Jerrie—come, Jerrie. It's Dorothy— 
see, Jerrie.’"’ 

Mama and grandma, watching from the piazza, saw 
Jeremiah come slowly up to the little girl. He looked 
her all over carefully with his queer, distrustful eyes. 
Then, with a low ‘Gobble, gobble,’’ he bent his 
proud head and ate the corn from the soft, pink palm. 

When it was all gone, the two—Dorothy and Jere- 
miah—started off to find grandpa. 

«It was just my red dress and cape and things,"’ 
said Dorothy at dinner, ‘‘that Jeremiah didn’t like. 
Turkey's don’t ever like red, grandpa says. I'm so 
sorry, but they can’t help it ; it's just the way they’ re 
made,—grandpa says so."’ 

At Christmas, Dorothy had her photograph taken 
to send to grandpa and grandma, and, in spite of all 
mama’s coaxing and explaining, she could not be 
prevailed upon to wear the new red gown. 

‘* Jeremiah will be sure to see it, mama,’’ she said, 
shaking her head soberly, ‘‘ and you know he doesn't 
like red."* a 

When the photograph came, with a letter explain- 
ing why Dorothy wore her every-day gown, grandma 
smiled over her spectacles at the sweet, sunny face, 
and said : 

‘‘Grandma’s like old Jeremiah, little grand- 
daughter, she likes thee best in thy little, old, gray 
gown.”’ 

LowvViLtiz, N. Y. 
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Something Better than Pleasure 

We cannot always get what we most desire 
and what we most earnestly strive for, and it is 
well for us and for others that this is so. If we 
most desire, and most earnestly strive for, mere 
personal happiness, or enjoyment, we are sure 
never to get it. ‘he man who thinks most of his 
own pleasure gets neither that nor anything else 
worth having. But the man who wants to help 
others, and thinks most of doing service to his 
fellows, generally gets what he most wants, and a 
great deal more besides. As Trench puts it : 

‘*A righteous doom ! that they who inake 
Pleasure their only end, 
Ordering the whole life for its sake, 
Miss that whereto they tend."’ 
While they who unselfishly press forward all the 
time, in the path of right, 
‘© Of duty only taking heed, 
Find pleasure by the way.’’ 

The man who lives for pleasure has no real pleas- 
ure. The man who lives for something better 
often has pleasure, and a great deal more besides. 
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Christmas Giving in 
the Sunday-School 

There is more satisfaction in giving than in 
getting. This is not merely a matter of morals, 
or of spiritual life ; it is also one of personal en- 
joyment and of individual satisfaction. It is the 
same with the young as with the old, or it is this 
way with the young rather than with the old ; for 
we outgrow many of our best qualities as we yield 
to the debasing influences about us in maturer 
life. It used to be the common thing to give 
candy and fruit, and other ‘‘ goodies,’’ to chil- 
dcen in the Sunday-school at Christmas time, but 
in modern times very many children in the Sunday- 
scheol have the privilege of giving at Christmas 
time. In many cases this change in method was 
made by a vote of the children as to their per- 
sonal preference. And now the giving of ‘‘ good- 
ies’’ to the children at Christmas is chiefly advo- 
cated by those who have outgrown their best child 
traits. As with the children, so with the child- 
like. Who doubts that Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller and Morgan have more real satisfaction in 
their generous gifts to make others happy than 
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they ever had in their accumulating? This may 
seem a strange doctrine, but one who best knows 
the real truth says there is no doubt about it, 
and therefore we shall all do well to act on it: 
‘* Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, that he 
himself said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.’’ Why should any one doubt this ? 
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Seeing Things Through 

Well begun is half done, but three-quarters 
done is not the other half by any means. It 
takes the last one ninety-ninth to finish the job. 
It takes energy to begin, but threefold energy to 
see things through. Benjaman Franklin tells a 
story of a man who went to the smith’s to buy an 
ax. When he bought it, he asked to have the 
whole head polished to the same brightness as was 
the shining edge. ‘‘ Oh, yes!’’ said the smith, 
**1 will do it if you will turn the stone.’’ ‘The 
man assented, and turned the stone, while the 
smith bore on with all his power. It was a long, 
hard, perspiring job. By and by the buyer was 
satisfied, and said he would take it as it was. 
‘*’Turn on, turn on!’’ shouted the smith. ‘‘ The 
head is not yet polished, it is only speckled.’’ 
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‘¢ But,’’ said the man, ‘‘ I think I like a speckled . 
ax best.’’ There is danger in all our work that 
we like the speckled ax best. It takes the grit 
there is in man, and the grace there is from God, 
to see things through, and finish the work we 
have begun. 


KK 
Life’s Calendar 


Off goes another leaf! We tear it away, and 
put it in the waste-basket. We have no more use 
for the dates of the days that are past. And is 
that true also of our lives? Have the days been 
such that there is nothing farther for them than 
to be torn off and put in the waste-basket at the 
end of the month? Or is there an eternal quality 
in them? Have we put something into them 
such that they shall be cherished and kept, if not 
on earth, then in heaven ?—like one of those 
calendars which have on them, with the passing 
date, some great word of poet or prophet, which 
comes as a message to us, so that we do not cast 
the leaf away, but save it, put it in our scrap- 
book, or perhaps in our pocket-book. That 
passing day has a living word. Such should be 
our lives ! 
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The Life Story of the Early Church 


What the International Lessons Have in Store for 1902 


HE Gospels cannot be studied too much, but 
it is quite possible to study the remaining 
books of the New Testament too little, and that, 
too, under the guise of special appreciation of the 
story of our Lord’s life on earth. Yet believers 
were not organized until after the ascension ; the 
Holy Spirit was not poured forth until the day of 
Pentecost ; Christianity did not become an active 
religious force previous to that gift of the Spirit ; 
and its operations, practical and social as well as 
religious, were first manifested during the period 
covered by the Book of the Acts. Many com- 
mentators hold that the phrase in the opening 
sentence of the history : ‘‘ All that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach,’’ implies that this book 
narrates what Jesus continued to do and to teach 
through the Holy Spirit by the personal agency of 
the apostles. Whether this is suggested by the 
phrase or not, the Book of the Acts does narrate 
this continued action and teaching. It is not a 
history of the apostles, nor is it, in any strict 
sense, ‘‘the Acts of the Apostles,’’—a title that 
disappears in the American Revised Version. But 
it does tell how the Holy Spirit came, according to 
promise ; how believers were compacted into the 
church at Jerusalem ; how the new religious life 
burst out of Jewish limits, overcame Jewish preju- 
dices, and mainly through the labors of Paul, the 
heroic, many-sided apostle, moved from Antioch to 
the proper canter of world-wide influence at Rome. 
Surely the study of such a story must have great 
attractions for those wlio believe that Jesus Christ 
is a living Saviour at the right hand of God, and 
that he sent, and continues to send, the Holy 
Spirit to his people. 





Editer’s Note.—For the complete list of the International 
Lessons for the first six months of 1902 see page 789. 





Wisely, then, the New Testament lessons :or 
the first six months of 1902, and the same period 
in 1903, have been selected from the Book of the 
Acts. Those for 1902 cover the period from the 
Ascension to the visit of Paul to Philippi, which 
last movement brought the glad tidings about 
Jesus Christ nearer to our heathen ancestors. 
While there is no formal division between the 
selections for the two quarters of the coming year, 
those for the first three months present the begin- 
nings of the church, and those for the second. its 
extension, including the preparatory steps for this 
world-wide expansion. 

The first selection begins at the beginning of 
this religious movement,—namely, with the prom- 
ise of the Holy Spirit at the Ascension, connecting 
the new life with the exalted Lord, the personal 
Saviour. Then comes the fulfilment, with out- 
ward signs to attest its reality, but with even more 
convincing proofs in the gathering of thousands of 
believers. The life of this newly formed body is 
then set forth, followed by an account of a miracle 
which results in Jarger growth, but also in out- 
ward opposition. Sin, however, soon appears, 
followed by swift judgment, in the cases of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. 
more pronounced opposition, so that the apostles 
were imprisoned and beaten, but finally released. 
Internal jealousy leads to the appointment of the 
seven, the most prominent of them being arrested 
and afterwards stoned,—Stephen, the first Chris- 
tian martyr. The scattering of the disciples, which 
resulted, prepared for a dissemination of the gos- 
pel,—one notable instance, that of the Ethiopian 
eunuch, being fully narrated. 

The first selection of the second quarter brings 
into view the man who is to be the prominent 


Greater success soon led to 
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person in the subsequent narrative, the leader 
and friend of the author of the Book of the 
Acts. The conversion of Saul of Tarsus marks 
the beginning of a new advance. Yet for this 
advance the other apostles are to be prepared ; 
hence the lessons about Peter’s visit to Joppa, 
and the reception of Cornelius and his friends 
into the fellowship of Christians, properly follow. 
But the further outward movement needed a 
new starting-point. No place so fitting for this 
as Antioch in Syria, which became the real 
mother-church of Gentile Christendom. Peter’s 
imprisonment and release stand closely connected 
with the great persecution by Herod Agrippa, and 
are properly selected as a topic fora lesson. But, 
after this, ‘‘ Saul, who is also called Paul,’’ be- 
comes the central figure. ‘The remaining lessons 
tell of the first missionary movement from Antioch ; 
the journey as far as Lystra; the conference at 
Jerusalem, which decided the question whether 
Christians must become Jews, or whether the gos- 
pel was universal in its scope. The last selection 
carries Paul into Europe, on his second mission- 
ary journey, accompanied by Silas, Timothy, and 
Luke, leaving the remaining portion for study 
in 1903. 

Surely these lessons ought to awaken interest 
among students of the Scriptures. Viewed as 
historical sketches of life in the eastern part of 
the Roman “mpire during the middle o. the first 
Christian century, they have many points of at- 
tractiveness. ‘Touching upon so man) customs; 
occurring in so many places, portrayed always 
with vivacious human interest, they are valuable 
as literature, as sources for the knowledge of that 
early civilization. As to the accuracy of the 
author, doubts have again and again been raised, 
only to be dispelled by further researches. There 
is not in existence a historical book of the early 
centuries that has been so abundantly verified in 
its statements. So true is this, that the minute 
accuracy of the author is used tq support the 
truthfulness of his ‘‘ former treatise,’’ the Gospel 
of Luke, which does not admit, to the same 
extent, of archeological and topographical confir- 
mation. 


But more than ‘his,—tae study of vhis book is 
necessary to supplement the teaching of the Gos- 
pels. Some excellent people, narrow in their 
conceptions of Christianity, regard such a view as 
derogatory to the authority of our Lord. But our 
Lord himself promised the Holy Spirit to teach 
his disciples after his departure. That further 
teaching must be found, if anywhere, in the Acts 
and Epistles. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the Gospel narratives, taken as a whole, imply 
the necessity for such supplementary instruction. 
The disciples, throughout our Lord’s life on earth, 
are depicted as unable to understand him fully, 
doubting his most important predictions respect- 
ing himself. They could not take in the truth 
about his person and work until after the resurrec- 
tion, and even on the mount of ascension their 
imperfect conception of the ‘‘kingdom’’ mani- 
fested itself. Hence it is true that, in a very im- 
portant sense, our Lord could not reveal to them 
the full gospel. Indeed, the most important gos- 
pel facts, his death, resurrection, and ascension, 
were not yet facts. Until they occurred, the full 
truth could not be made known. This view 
really exalts our Lord’s authority, since it links 
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the fullest teaching and the fullest authority with 
the ascended and regnant Lord. 

Most important, too, is the fact that it is mainly 
from the Acts we derive our knowledge of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit. Our Lord said, 
‘*It is expedient for you that I go away ; for if I 
go not away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you ; butif I go, I willsend him unto you’’ (John 
16:7). On his authority, then, we must desire 
to know and receive of this Holy Spirit. The 
authentic records of his immediate work are the 
subject of study during the first six months of the 
coming year. Nor should it be forgotten that 
these records present to us the actual workings of 
Christianity, as the Gospels could not do. It is 
called ‘‘ the Way’’ in this book, showing that it 
was from the first a life. In these days, when 
practical and social results are so often demanded 
of Christianity, it is well to study the earliest 
record of such results. 

Many other suggestions might be made, indi- 
cating the value of this series of lessons, but one 
should be impressed upon the more studious 
teachers and scholars. The most insidious mod- 
ern attack on what is regarded almost universally 
as Christian truth cloaks itself in a professed ex- 
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altation of the Gospels to the disparagement of 
the other New Testament books. It says, ‘‘ Back 
to Christ,’’ but what it means is, back of Paul, 
back of the apostles, back of Pentecost and the 
ascension. It exalts the Sermon on the Mount, 
but uses it to reduce our Lord to a mere teacher 
of morals, instead of accepting him as the exalted 
Prince and Saviour. In order to do this, it must 
needs disparage the Book of the Acts, and espe- 
cially Paul’s tea¢hings. But ou: Christianity came 
to us, historically, through Paul, who wrote most 
of his Epistles before the Gospels were penned. 
If he did not know who Christ was and what 
Christianity meant, no more assured knowledge 
can come from accepting as true only fragments of 
the first three Gospels. 

‘* Back to Christ’’ is a proper watchword only 
when the Christ whom the apostles knew and whom 
the apostles preached is known and preached. 
They knew and preached as they ought only when 
the Holy Spirit had been poured out ; and, if 
Sunday-school workers would learn ‘‘ to do and to 
teach,’’ they should study the accounts of how, 
through the Holy Spirit, these men laid the foun- 
dations of the church of Christ, their ascended 
Lord. 
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John R. Mott in Japan and Beyond 


In former days it was not so easy as it now is for 
any one believer to go into af the world, preaching 
and illustrating the gospel. But recently at least two 
prominent and honored disciples of Christ have been 
doing this, to the great advantage of the foreign field, 
and to the hardly smaller gain of the home field. 
Robert E. Speer has been, ir his Master's work, to 
the ends of the earth, while not neglecting its center. 
His friend and coworker a* Northfield and else- 
where, John R. Mott, has also been the world over, 
and he keeps going.- It would not be easy to name 
two workers in any field of finance, or commerce, or 
exploration, or invention, or statesmanship, or gov- 
ernment, who are doing as much for the present 
generation, in addition to what they are doing for the 
endless future, as are those two young men, Just now 
there comes a letter from Mr. Mott, written from Tokyo, 
Japan, telling of his good work in his latest missionary 
tour around the world. 

TOKYO, JAPAN. 


I take a few moments, in the midst of the most intense and 
absorbing campaign of my life, to send you a few facts regard- 
ing my work since arriving in Japan, a little over two weeks 
ago. The National Conference, held here in Tokyo, has been 
a marked success in every way. It was the most representa- 
tive and influential gathering of Japanese Christian workers 
ever held. Nearly all the men from one end of the empire to 
the other who are in a position to be most helpful to our move- 
ment were present. The meetings were characterized by a 
spirit of unity, earnestness, and prayerfulness, which means very 
much for the future of the work. The Spirit of God, through 
this gathering, has given a powerful impetus to the scattered 
bands of Christian young men in all parts of the country. A 
two weeks’ aggressive evangelistic campaign is to be carried on 
immediately, at all the educational institutions of Japan, by 
the Christian students themselves, assisted by other workers. 
The evangelistic meetings which I have held thus far also 
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are to be regarded as striking results of prayer and thorough 
preparation. During the two days’ meetings at Sendai, where 
I began my tour, over a hundred and forty students decided to 
become disciples of Christ. During the last two days, since 
the Conference, I have had similar meetings at the capital and 
head student center of Japan. At the first meeting, eighty-five 
students, at the second, fifty-three, and at the last meeting, a 
hundred and thirty-one, decided to become Christ's disciples. 
These have been meetings of manifest power, and without 
doubt have been the,most fruitful in all my experience. In 
each case the meeting halls have been overcrowled. Last 
night many had to be turned away. Including the follow 
ing-up work, these meetings have continued about three hours. 
The strein, therefore, is very great. ‘The field is dead-ripe. 
I only wish I had six months instead of one to work here. 
Pray that the leaders may be given wisdom and power to fol- 
low up and carry forward this spiritual movement. 

I send you this word that you may know that your prayers 
and the prayers of others are being answered. Continue to 
pray and to call forth prayer on my behalf as I press on to 
China and India. The work in these two fields will be on 
different lines from this followed here, but will be equally 
difficult, and simply cannot be accomplished unless the power 
of Almighty God in answer to prayer is manifested. 

Very faithfully yours, 
JouN R. MorTT. 

11.30 P.M.—Since dictating the above, I have to-night held 
my farewell meeting in Tokyo. Nearly an hour before the 
time for the meeting to open the hall was densely packed with 
an audience of a thousand students, and hundreds had to be 
turned away. ‘The Holy Spirit worked mightily. As a result, 
one hundred and seventy students decided to become Chris- 
tians. It was a meeting never to be forgotten. 


All of us can have a part, by our sympathies and 
our prayers, as Mr. Mott suggests, in the great work 
he is pressing on the other side of the globe. And 
God has given us an all-important work in our per- 
sonal field of labor andinfluence. May we be stimu- 


lated to such faithfulness and zeal as are shown by 
these earnest workers for Christ, and for country, and 
for souls. 
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Exod. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And'the LORD said unto Moses, Yet will I 
bring one plague more upon Pha’radh, and 
upon Egypt; afterwards he will let you go 
hence : when he shall let you go, he shall sure- 
ly thrust you out hence altogether. 

2 Speak now in the ears of the people, and 
let every man borrow of his neighbour, and 
every woman of her neighbour, jewels of sil- 
ver, and jewels of gold. 

3 And the LORD gave the people favour in 
the sight of the E-gyp’tians. Moreover, the 
man Moses was very great in the land of 
Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh's servants, and 
in the sight of the people. 

4 And Moses said, Thus saith the LorD, 
About midnight will I go out into the midst 
of Egypt : 

5 And all the firstborn in the land of Egypt 
shall die, from the firstborn of Ph&’radh that 
sitteth upon his throne, even unto the first- 
born of the maidservant that is behind the 
mill ; and all the firstborn of beasts. 

6 And there shall be a great cry throughout 
all the land of Egypt, such as there was none 


Lesson 10. December 8. Moses and Pharaoh 


II : I-10. 


Golden Text: The Angel of his presence saved them.—Isa. 63 : 9 


AMERICAN REVISION 


t And Jehovah said unto Moses, Yet one 
plague more will I bring upon Pharaoh and 
upon Egypt; afterwards he will let you go 
hence : 'when he shall let you go, he shall 
surely thrust you out hence altogether. 
2 Speak now in the ears of the people, and 
let them ask every man of his neighbor, and 
every woman of her neighbor, jewels of silver, 
and jewels of gold. 3 And Jehovah gave the 
people favor in the sight of the Egyptians. 
Moreover the man Moses was very great in 
the land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh's 
servants, and in the sight of the people. 
4 And Moses said, Thus saith Jehovah, About 
midnight will I go out into the midst of Egypt: 
5 and all the first-born in the land of Egypt 
shall die, from the first-born of Pharaoh that 
sitteth upon his throne, even unto the first- 
born of the maid-servant that is behind the 
mill ; and all the first-born of cattle. 6 And 
there shall be a great cry throughout all the 


(Read Exod. 5: 1 to6: 


; 7:1 to11:10.) Memory verses: 4-7 


COMMON VERSION 


7 But against any of the children of Is’ra-el 
shall not a dog move his tongue, against man 
or beast: that ye may know how that the 
LorD doth put a difference between the 
E-gyp’tians and Is’ra-el. 

8 And all these thy servants shall come 
down unto me, and bow down themselves 
unto me, saying, Get thee out, and all the 
people that follow thee: and after that I will 
go out. And he went out from Ph&’radh in a 
great anger. 

9 And the LoRD said unto Moses, Pha’radh 
shall not hearken unto you; that my won- 
ders may be multiplied in the land of Egypt. 

to And Moses and Aaron did all these 
wonders before Ph&a’radh: and the LorD 
hardened Ph&’radh’s heart, so that ke would 


not let the children of Is’ra-el go out of his 
land. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


nor shall be any more. 7 But against any of 
the children of Israel shall not 2 dog ? move 
his tongue, against man or beast : that ye may 
know how that Jehovah doth me a distinc- 
tion between the Egyptians and Israel. 
8 And all these thy servants shall come down 
unto me, and bow down themselves unto me, 
saying, Get thee out, and all the people that 
follow thee : and after that I will go out. And 
he went out from Pharaoh in hot anger. 
9 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Pharaoh 
will not hearken unto you ; that my wonders 
may be multiplied in the land of Egypt. 
to And Moses and Aaron did all these won- 
ders before Pharaoh : and Jehovah * hardened 
Pharaoh's heart, and he did not let the chil- 
dren of Israel go out of his land. 


1 Or, when he shail let you go altogether, he shail utterly thrust you out hence 2 Heb. whet. *% Heb. 













































like it, nor shall be like it any more. 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1901 


1. October 6.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. ....... Gen. 37: 12-36 
2. October 13.—Joseph in Prison... ... . Gen. 39 : 20 to 40: 15 
3. October 20.—Joseph Exalted... ........ Gen. 41 : 38-49 
4. October 27.—Joseph and his Brethren ....... Gen. 45 : 1-15 
5. November 3.—Death of Joseph... ....... Gen. 50 : 15-26 
6. November 10.—Israel Oppressed in Egypt. . . . . Exod, 1: 1-24 
gy. November 17.—The Childhood of Moses. . . ..°. Exod. 2 : 1-10 
8. November 24.—World’s Temperance Lesson . . . Isa. 5 : 8-30 
g December 1.—The Call of Moses... ....... Exod. 3 : 1-12 
so. December 8.—Moses and Pharaoh. ... . Exod. 11: 1-10 
m1. December 15.—The Passover. .......... Exod, 12: 1-17 
— The Passage of the Red Sea. . Exod. 14 : 13-27 


| Or, Christmas Lesson... ..... Isa. 9 : 1-7 
. December 29.—Review. 


- 
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They who forget the God of mercy shall feel the 
God of might. 


‘a 


International Home Readings 


MON. —Exod. 11: 1-r0. Moses and Pharaoh. 
TuEs.—Exod. 8 : 20-32. Plague of flies. 
WED.—Exod, 9: 1-12. Plague of murrain. 
THURS.—Exod. 9 : 13-26. Plague of hail. 
FRI.— Exod. fo : 3-15. 
SatT.—Exod. 10 : 16-a9. 
SUN.—Psa. 105 : 23-38. 


Plague of locusts. 
Plague of darkness. 
A song of remembrance, 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Hible Reeding Association.) 


A 


The adversity of the sinner is not caused by the 
prosperity of the saint, but by his own perversity. 


ow 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The God of Israel 
. A Pather : 
Israel is my son, my first-born (Exod. 4 : 22, 23). 


Called my son out of Egypt (Hos. 11: 1). 
Whose is the adoption (Rom. 9 : 4). 


2. A Watcher : 
He aad seen their affliction (Exod. 4 : 31). 

I have surely seen the affliction (Exod. 3 : 7). 

The Lord knoweth them that are his (2 Tim. 2: 19). 

3- A Revealer : 
By my name Jehovah | was not known (Exod. 6 : 2, 3) 

God said... I am that I am (Exod. 3 : 11). 

Who is... was... is to come (Rev. 1: 


4 


land of Egypt, such as there hath not been, 


made strong. 
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4- A Deliverer : 
One plague more... he will let you go (1). 


I am Jehovah . . . who breught thee out ( Exod. a0 : 2). 
This poor man cried . . . Jehovah heard him (Psa. 34 : 6, 7). 


5- A Giver of Grace : 
Jehcvah gave the people favor (2, 3, 8). 


Thou hast been precious. . . and honurable (Isa. 43 : 4). 
They shall bow down to thee (Isa. 49 : 22, 23). 


6. An Avenger : 
All the first-born .. . shall die (4-6). 


Day of vengeance was in my heart (Isa. 63 : 4). 
Shall not God avenge his elect: (Luke 18: 7, 8.) 


7- A Divider : 
Jehovah doth make a distinction (7). 


Between the righteous and the wicked (Mal. 3 : 18). 
Shall separate them one from another (Matt. 25 : 32). 


% 


Death ever lurks in the shadow of disobedience. 
‘et 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The first half of the first month of the 
year of the exodus. It séems to me that the 
biblical data make this the year that began in March, 
1538 B.C. Ussher makes it 1491 B.C. Others, 
either rejecting or differently interpreting the biblical 
data, place it in different years, ranging from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth century B.C. 

PLace.—The land of Egypt. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. — Verses in Nehemiah and the 
recapitulatory Psalms. See reference Bibles ; also 
read Joseph. 

INTERVENING Events.—After the theophany of the 
burning bush, Moses returned to Jethro (Exod. 4: 
19). He started for Egypt, meeting Aaron by the 
way, at the mount of God (vs. 20-28). The elders of 
Israel at first eagerly accepted the message (vs. 29- 
31). As the beginning of a movement for national- 
ity and liberty, they asked leave to hold a religious 
festival in the wilderness (5 : 1-3). Pharaoh con- 
temptuously refused, and added to the burdens of the 
people, who thereupon became discouraged (5 : 4-23). 
At God's requirement, Moses and Aaron persisted 
with Pharaoh, enforcing their demand with signs 
(6:1 to 7 : 13), and afterward with plagues (7 : 14 to 
10 : 209). 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neleon and Sona. 


Critical Notes 

Verses 1, 2.—The construction of this chapter is 
somewhat involved. In Exodus 10:29 Moses is 
represented as saying to Pharaoh, ‘‘I will no more 
see thy face.’’ But the representation is that before 
he left Pharaoh he added the threat of the final plague 
(11 : 4-8), and then went out ‘‘in hot anger.'’ Be- 
tween these two parts of what Moses says the author 
has inserted an explanatory statement. Jehovah 
knew beforehand what would be the outcome of the 
interview, and by his command Moses had already 
circulated in Israel the orders for preparing to start 
from Egypt.—And Jehovah said: That is, Jehovah 
had previously said. It is implied that Moses had 
obeyed, transmitting to Israel the orders given him. 
—One plague more : There will not be delay, as after 
the preceding nine plagues.— 7hrust you out: You 
will have to go in a hurry. There will be no more 
vacillating like that on previous occasions (for exam- 
ple, 8 : 8, 28; 9: 28; 10: 8-11, 16, 17, 24-26). So 
this time Israel must be ready for business. —Sfeak 
now: The ‘*now’’ is expletive, not a time word. — 
That they ask ; Not ‘* borrow,"’ as in the Old Ver- 
sion. In the cases of different persons there would 
be, in the: hurry of leaving Egypt, various equitable 
reasons for making these demands. But the one 
reason given (3 : 22 ; 12: 36) is that Israel and Egypt 
were virtually at war, and the victors were entitled to 
the spoils. 

Verse 3.—The author adds another statement, ex- 
planatory of his explanation. Was it not absurd to 
suppose that the Egyptians would respond to demands 
so made upon them? The author thinks it was not, 
and gives two reasons. First, the Egyptian people 
liked the Israelités, in spite of the war between Israel 
and Pharaoh ; second, they had a wholesome respect 
for Moses. 

Verses 4-8.— Moses said: In continuation of what 
he had said in 10 : 29.—About midnight : Probably 
midnight of the day of the interview, though that is 
not expressly said. Ifso, the day was the fourteenth 
of the month, and the preparations of the Israelites te 
keep the passover and start from Egypt had been in 
progress at least since the tenth day of the month 
(12: 3, 6). Of the meaning of the preparations Pha- 
raoh was, of course, ignorant at the time of the inter- 
view, but Moses knew.—A/ the firstborn... shall 
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die : Misgovernment results in terrible calamities, 
falling alike on the guilty and on the innocent. It is 
hard for a believer to explain this, but explanation is 
still less possible on the theory of the unbeliever, or 
the atheist, or the agnostic.—Such as there hath not 
been, nor shall be any more: So the American Re- 
vised Version. ‘‘ Like it,’’ in the other versions, is 
superfluous. — 7hese thy servants shall come down 
unto me; It will be Egypt that will beg then, and not 
Israel. In this speech Moses is not conciliatory. He 
has been insulted in his character as Jehovah's repre- 
sentative, and he rebukes the insult.—He went out 

.. in hot anger; Thus terminating this final in- 
terview. 


<0 


A Last Merc 
By Alexander 


HE first point to be noted in this lesson is that it 
interposes a solemn pause between the preced- 

ing ineffectual plagues and the last effectual one. 
There is an awful lull in the storm before the last 
crashing hurricane which lays every obstacle fiat. 
«There is silence in heaven ’’. before the final peal of 
thunder. Verses 1-3 seem, at first sight, out of place, 
as interrupting the narrative, since Moses’ denuncia- 
tion and prophecy in verses 4-8 must have been spoken 
at the interview with Pharaoh which we find going on 
at the end of the preceding chapter. But it is legiti- 
mate to suppose that, at the very moment when Pha- 
raoh was blustering and 
threatening, and Moses 
bearded him, giving back 
scorn for scorn, the latter 
heard with the inward ear 
the voice which made Pha- 
raoh’s words empty wind, 
and gave him the assurances 
and commands contained in 
verses I to 3, and that thus 
it was given him in that hour 
what he should speak ; name- 
ly, the prediction that follows 
in verses 4 to 8. Such a view 
of the sequence of the pas- 
sage makes it much more 
vivid, dramatic, and natural, 
than to suppose that the first 
verses are either interpolation 
or an awkward break refer- 
ring to a revelation at some 
indefinite previous moment. 
When a Pharaoh or a Herod 
cr an Agrippa threatens, God 
speaks to the heart of a Moses 
or a Paul, and makes his ser- 
vant’s face ‘‘strong against 


their faces.’’ , oe 


The same purpose of 
parting off the preceding 
plagues from the past ones explains the introduction 
of verses 9 and 10, which stand as a summary of the 
whole account of these, and, as it were, draw a line 
across the page before beginning the story of that 
eventful day and night of Israel's deliverance. 

Moses’ conviction, which he knew to be, not his 
own thought, but God's revelation of his purpose, 
pointed first to the final blow which was to finish 
Pharaoh's resistance. He had been vacillating be- 
tween compliance and refusal, like an elastic ball 
which yields to compression and starts back to its 
swelling rotundity as soon as the pressure is taken off. 
But at last he will collapse altogether, like the same 
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Verses 9, 10.—The author, having finished his 
account of the mission of Moses to Pharach, now 
summarizes one plase of it.—And Jehovah svoid. 
‘* Had said’’ woulc give the meaning more clearly. 
Jehovah and Moses were not disappointed in rharaoh. 
He acted as Jehovah had said he would (3 : 19, 20, 
7:4, 5).—/Jehovah hardened Pharaoh's heart. Pha- 
raoh refused to yield to the potent influences Jehovah 
brought to bear upon him. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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There is always a difference where God marks a 
distinction. 


aa 


iful Warning 
McLaren, D.D. 


ball when a slit is cut in it, and it shrivels into a 
shapeless lump. Weak people's obstinate fits end 
lik that. He will be as extreme in his eagerness to 
get rid of the Israelites as he had been in his deter- 
mination to keep them. The sail that is filled one 
moment tumbles in a heap the next, when the hal- 
yards are cut. It is a poor affair when a man’s ac- 
tions are shaped mainly by fear of consequences. 
Fright always drives to extremes. ‘‘ When he shall 
let you go, he shall surely thrust you out hence alto- 
gether."’ Many a stout God-opposing will collapses 
altogether when God's finger touches it. ‘‘Can thy 


“The maid-servant that is behind the mill” (see Mrs. Howie's article on next page). 


heart endure in the days that I shall deal with 
thee ?’’ 

Verses 2 and 3 appear irrelevant here, but the com- 
mand to collect from the Egyptians jewels, which 
might be bartered for necessaries, may well have been 
given to Moses simultaneously with the assurance 
that he would lead forth the people after the next 
plague, and the particulars of the people's favor and 
of Moses’ influence in the eyes of the native inhab- 
itants, comes in anticipatively to explain why the re- 
quest for such contributions was granted when made. 

With the new divine command swelling in his 
heart, Moses speaks his last word to Pharaoh, tower- 
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ing above him in righteous wrath, and dwindling 
his empty threats into nothingness. What a con- 
trast between the impotent rage of the despot, with 
his vain threat, ‘‘ Thou shalt die,’’ and the un- 
blenching boldness of the man with God at his 
back! One cannot but note in Moses’ prediction of 
the last plague the solemn enlargement on the details 
of the widespread. calamity, which is not unfeeling 
gloating over an oppressor’s misery, but a yearning to 
save from hideous misery by timely and plain depict- 
ing of it There is a flash of national triumph in the 
further contrast between the universal wailing in 
Egypt and the untouched security of the children of 
Israel, but that feeling merges at once into the higher 
one of ‘‘ the Lord's’’ gracious action in establishing 
the ‘‘difference'’ between them and their oppres- 
sors. It is not safe to dwell on superiority over 
others, either as to condition or character, unless we 
print in very large letters that it is ‘‘the Lord’’ who 
has made it. There isa flash, too, of natural triumph 
in the picture of the proud courtiers brought down 
to prostrate themselves before the shepherd from 
Horeb, and to pray him to do what their master and 
they had so long fought against their doing. And 
there is a most natural assertion of non-dependence 
on their leave in that emphatic ‘‘ After that 7 w#// go 
out.’’ He is not asserting himself against God, but 
against the cowering courtiers. ‘‘Hot anger'’ was 
excusable, but it was not the best mood in which to 
leave Pharaoh. Better if he had gone out unmoved, 
or moved only to ‘‘great heaviness and sorrow of 
heart’’ at the sight of men setting themselves against 
God, and rushing on the thick bosses of the Almighty’ s 
buckler to their own ruin. Moses’ anger we naturally 
sympathize with, Christ's meekness we should try to 
copy. 

The closing verses, as we 
have already noticed, are a 
kind of summing up of the 
whole narrative of the plagues 
and their effects on Pharaoh. 
They open two difficult ques- 
tions as to how and why it 
was that the effect of the 
successive strokes was so 
slight and transient. They 
give the ‘‘how’’ very em- 
phatically as being that « Je- 
hovah hardened Pharaoh's 
heart.’’ Does that not free 
Pharaoh from guilt? And 
does it not suggest an un- 
worthy conception of God? 
It must be remembered that, 
not only does the preceding 
narrative employ the phrase 
that ‘‘Jehovah hardcned 
Pharaoh's heart,’’ buc also 
the expression that Pharaoh 
ha.dened his own heart. And 
it is further to be noted that 
the latter expression is em- 
ployed in the accounts of the 
earlier plagues, and that the 
former one appears only 
towards the close of the series. So then, even if 
we are to suppose that it means that there was a 
direct hardening action ‘by God on the man’s heart, 
such action was not first, but subsequent to, obstinate. 
hardening by himself. God hardens no man's heart 
who has not first hardened it himself. But we do 
not need to conclude that any inward action on the 
will is meant. Was not the accumulation of plagues, 
intended, as they were, to soften, a cause of harden- 
ing? Does not the gospel, if rejected, harden, making 
consciences and wills less susceptible? Is it not a 
‘*savor of death unto death,’’ as our fathers recog- 
nized in speaking of ‘‘ gospel-hardened sinners”’ ? 
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The same fire softens wax and hardens clay. Whoso- 
ever is not brought near is driven farther off by the 
influences which God brings to bear on us. 

The ‘‘why'’ is stated in terms which may suggest 
difficulties, —‘‘ that my wonders may be multiplied in 
the land of Egypt.'’ But we have to remember that 
the Old Testament writers are not wont to distinguish 
so sharply as more logical Westerns do between the 
actual result of an event and its purpose. With their 
deep faith in the all-ruling power of God, whatever 
had come to pass was what he had meant to come to 
pass. In fact, Pharaoh's obstinacy had not thwarted 
the divine purpose, but had been the dark background 
against which the blaze of God's irresistible might 
had shone the brighter. He makes the wrath of man 
to praise him, and turns opposition into the occasion 
of more conspicuously putting forth his omnipotence. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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They lose all who withhold aught from God. 
<_o 


“The Maid-Servant that is Behind 
the Mill” 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


WONDER what the average American child un- 
derstands by ‘‘the maid-servant that is behind 
the mill'’ ? 

1 must confess that visions of a Dutch windmill, 
with broad sails slowly revolving, filled my mind as 
a child, and imagination was not slow to picture the 
maid sitting behind it ; indeed, I doubt if I had any 
other notion regarding the low estate of the hand- 
maiden until I came to this country and saw the ordi- 
nary hand-mill in daily operation, and the maid- 
servant turning the mill with one hand, while with 
the other she put the whole grain down the hole in 
the center to be crushed between the heavy stones, 
and ejected as fine flour from between them on to a 
clean cloth spread for the purpose. 

In our part of the country grain is brought on cam- 
els from Hauran (Bashan) in the fall, and bought in 
large quantities by some of the natives, who wash, 
boil, dry it on the roofs, and finally invite their 
neighbors to a burghal grinding-bee. I am some- 
times included in the invitation, and though my ser- 
vices as a grinder are not very valuable, as a visitor I 
am always made welcome. 

The company are a merry-hearted group, who 
beguile several hours of what would otherwise be 
tedious hard work with song and jest, relieving one 
another by turns at the mill, and proving the truth 
of the adage, ‘‘ Many hands. make light work."’ 

Women in this part of the country meet as equals, 
and help one another on special occasions, but in 
other parts of the country grinding is left to menials 
and slaves. Milton made no mistake in representing 
Samson as ‘‘eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with 
slaves."’ 

Grinding is hard work. It is regarded as the most 
menial of all domestic service, and thus we find all 
classes of Egyptian society included in the expression, 
‘¢ From Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, even unto 
the maid-servant that is behind the mill" 

SuHwWEIR, MT. LEBANON, Syria. 
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Criental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


ET Trem Ask Every MAN OF HIS NEIGHBOR, 

AND EVERY WOMAN OF HER NEIGHBOR, 
JEWELS OF SILVER, AND JEWELS OF GOLD."’—Not 
** borrow,”’ as it is given in the Authorized Version, 
but ‘‘ask,’’ as it is more correctly rendered: by the 
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Revisers. The Egyptians were no fools to lend their 
valuables to people who were leaving the country, 
nor were the people of Israel swindlers to deliberately 
borrow without any intention of repaying. 

The fact was the Egyptians had been deeply im- 
pressed with awe by the wonders wrought in the name 
of the Deity whom the people of Israel worshiped, 
and when they heard that the Israelites were asking 
of Pharaoh permission to go out to offer sacrifices and 
to pay their devotions to this mysterious and wonder- 
working Deity, their sympathies were aroused in their 
favor. They felt a desire to placate them and the 
deity whom they worshiped, and to be on as good 
terms with them as possible. Hence, when called 
upon, in accordance with Oriental custom, for a gift 
as a kind of ‘‘ send off,’’ they were ready to respond 
with unwonted liberality, and bestow gifts of consid- 
erable intrinsic value. We know also that an Orien- 
tal is never backward about asking or receiving a gift, 
and so we may well understand how the Israelites, 
when they thought of the many long years of severe 
and unrequited toil, and of the ‘treasure cities’’ 
Pithom and Raamses, built by their people under the 
lash of cruel taskmasters, now that God was about to 
visit them in mercy, and effect their deliverance, and 
had turned the hearts of their Egyptian neighbors to 
wish them well out of the country, would not be at all 
backward about asking for a generous Oriental 
‘* bakhsheesh ’’ as a parting gift. 

They asked for such objects of value as would be 
useful to them in convenient exchange for the neces- 
sities of life in any country through which they might 
pass,—jewels of silver and jewels of gold, of which 
their Egyptian neighbors probably had an abundance, 
judging by the quantity of such objects now being 
unearthed in the archeological exploration of that land. 


Now is the time to order the Pocket Lessons for 
1902. No comment on the lessons, simply the com- 
plete text of the International Lessons for 1902 in the 
Common and the American Versions, with Golden 
Texts, of course, and blank pages for personal notes, 
—25 cents in cloth, 50 cents in leather, from The Sun- 
day School Times Co. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.B., LL.D. 


E HAVE here a meet of champions, —one king 
with all Egypt back of him, and one with God 
back of him. In every onset through a whole year 
Pharaoh went down, but grew more obstinate with 
every defeat. This may have been because the 
plagues did not touch him personally till the last one. 

Why so many and such sore plagues ? 

It has been noticed that one plague was launched 
against each of the great heathen divinities of Egypt, 
as predicted (Exod. 12: 12), showing that every idol 
was a nothing, while Jehovah was supreme over each 
and all. This amazingly strengthened the faith of 
Israel, and prepared them to leave obediently. 

Note the progress of the battle. The Israelites 
were directed to ask of men and wonien gold. Such 
awe had come upon the Egyptians that they gave 
bountifully. The service of four hundred years was 
partially remunerated. The plagues had been effi- 
cient chastisements for the people, if not for the king. 
The final awful visitation made every one anxious 
that the people go. 
in objection. 


Not even a dog whet his tongue 
It was none too severe, for no sooner 
had the first wails died away than all the armies of 
Egypt were put on the trail to recapture them. They 
could not even have started with anything less terri- 
ble. It took a high hand and a strong arm to fetch 
them out. The labor of a few millions of slaves was 
too highly prized to be voluntarily surrendered. 
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Teach, 1, it was the cause of the weak, wronged, 
and outraged, against the strong and cruel oppressor. 
It requires no thinking to know which side God would 
take. 

2. The result was meant to be an object lesson for 
all subsequent ages and peoples. It prevented Egypt 
from interfering with Israel for three centuries ; it 
greatly impressed the peoples through whose lands 
they must pass ; it had a great effect on the people of 
Canaan to whom *they came; it has been text, ser- 
mon, and exhortation in all similar cases ever since. 

Let any man find a promise of God, and he may 
expect an equal display of power, if necessary to carry 
it out. 

** To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.”’ 
UNIVERSITY PARK, COLo. 
* 


A man may exhibit his will power at the expense 
of his wisdom. 
nal 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HE spirit of Moses is born again and again. 
Every day and everywhere heroic souls struggle 
from obscurity and poverty into renown and power. 

We ‘‘ white folks’’ think the obstacles in the way 
of our success are mountains high. But they are 
mole-hills compared with those which a black man 
has to climb. 

Moses was the son of a slave, and so was E. C. 
Berry of Athens, Ohio (the son or the grandson). Let 
me tell you his story. 

One day, when he was a little ‘‘ shaver’’ eight or 
ten years of age, Berry was stumbling along the street 
with a tremendous basket on his arm. He bent side- 
ways under its weight, to keep his equilibrium, until 
he looked like a carpenter’s square. 

A kind-hearted white man met him on the village 
street. 

‘« Little man,’’ said he, ‘‘ you have a pretty heavy 
load.”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ replied the sturdy youngster, rolling up his 
black eyes, and showing his white teeth in a happy 
smile, ‘‘ but I'll get there.’’ 

And he did. 

When he had grown to manhood, a banker in 
Athens lent him fifty dollars to start a confectionery 
business, and he and his faithful wife began their 
struggles with poverty, prejudice, and bigotry on the 
main street of a country town. They made the best 
sweetmeats, fried the best oysters, and baked the 
best ‘‘ flapjacks,’’ of any one in the county. 

By and by the guests of the village hotel began to 
leave its very ordinary table and steal across the 
street to fill their hungry stomachs with ‘ Brer"’ 
Berry's toothsome viands. 

‘* Why don’t you start a hotel of your own ?’’ asked 
one of them at last. 

I can imagine how it made the black man’s heart 
beat. I can hear him talking it over with his wife 
when the shop had been closed that night, and they 
were seated on the back piazza, with the fragrance of 
the honeysuckle wafted from the garden, the stars 
shining down from the sky on ‘‘the just and the 
unjust,’ the white and the black alike, and the 
‘« chilluns”’ asleep in the cradle. 

‘«Who would sleep under the roof of a tavern kept 
by ‘niggers’ ?"’ ‘* What is the use of black folks 
ever hoping to be anything morg than slaves?’ 
‘* Nothing can overcome the prejudice of blood.’’ 
«« We can’t make bricks without straw."’ 

Over and over again, night after night, day after 
day, they traversed these hot and beaten paths of 
their thought, but at last courage rose with danger, 
purpose with difficulty. 
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«+ Let's try,’’ they said. 

To-day they keep the best country hotel in the 
United States of America, I spent last Sunday there, 
and saw the names of sixty traveling men registered 
on the book. Trust them to find a good hotel! If 
they are anywhere within fifty miles of Athens, they 
make for ‘‘ Berry's.” Clean beds, refreshing baths, 
pure air, and such food as their mothers cooked when 
they were boys, or their sweethearts when they were 
married ! 

And there isn'ta bar on the premises! Berry 
doesn’t ‘‘ advertise’’ to keep a ‘*temperance'’ hotel, 
—he just keeps it, and the best men on the road 
patronize him. One night there were forty of these 
commercial travelers from Berry's Hotel at the even- 
ing service of the Presbyterian Church, and some men 
say that drummers are only devils with grip-sacks, 

Behold this poor boy, then, like another Moses, 
‘very great in the land of Ohio, in the sight of Pha- 
raoh’s servants, and in the sight of the people,’’ 
revered by his black brethren and respected by his 
white. 

A quarter of a century after the incident of his 
boyhood that kind-hearted man recalled it to the 
landlord's memory : 

‘* And you've got there,’’ he said. 

‘«Yes,'’ replied the noble black man, ‘‘ I’ve got 
there, but I am still bearing my burden.”’ 

Like Moses in this also. 

These great hearts never lay their burdens down. 
In fact (and don't forget this, my little barefooted boy, 
—black, white, red, or yellow), men ‘‘ get there’’ by 
‘* bearing burdens.'’ Did you know that, if a horse 
gets ‘‘stalled,’’ he will «‘ pull his load,’’ if you will 
only lay a heavy bag of wheat across his back ? 

Moses, Booker T. Washington, and E. C. Berry ! 

Such” men belong in the same class. They sur- 
mount enormous obstacles, overcome terrific preju- 
dices, bear intolerable burdens, but they ‘get 
there.’’ 

Just such achievements as theirs still await accom- 
plishment at the hands of just such indomitable 
spirits. 

They have all drawn their strength from the same 
inexhaustible source. These men have believed in 
Providence. They believe in the right of every man 
into whom God has breathed the breath of life (irre- 
spective of color, race, or previous condition) to take 
a man’s place in the world by doing a man’s part of 
the work of the world. 

CINCINNATI, Q. 

~ 


A good man shows himself at his best in the worst 
of times. 


al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


SHEPHERD—KING 


WITH WITHOUT 


GOD 


WHICH WILL WIN? 

















(In this review use must be made of the previous 
story of the conflict between Moses on the one side 
and the king on the other.) 

What did Moses first ask of Pharaoh? What was 
the king's reply? Up to the time of this lesson, how 
many miracles had been wrought by the hand of 
Moses to compel Pharaoh to yield? Had these judg- 
ments any permanent effect on the king? Now what 
did God tell Moses to say to the Egyptian ruler? 
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Why was not this judgment to affect the children of 
Israel? Before this last plague came, what were the 
Israelites to ask of the Egyptians? Was this a right 
request? Why was it right? 

Now having put these questions, write on the board 
the words Shepherd and King. Ask how it was that 
the one had such power. It was because he had 
God on his side. Put down the words with God. 
How was it that, with all his armies, Pharaoh could 
not stand against Moses? It was because he stood 
without God. Up to the time of our lesson, however, 


Moses had not yet won a decisive victory. Put down 


the question Which will win? Of course, to this 
there is but one reply. 
can be against us’’ ? 
more clearly. 

NEw Yorx City. 


For ‘‘if God be for us, who 
Next Sunday we shall see this 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


‘*Thy kingdom come, O God."’ Psalm 136 : 1-12 
** Now thank we all our God."’ (202 : 1-4.) 
“ sa ee Psalm 82 : 1-8. 
In the hour of trial. (133: 2, 2) 
“Thank and praise Jehovah's name."’ Psalm 78 : 4-8. 
‘* Praise, my soul, the King of heaven."’ (107 : 3-6.) 
‘ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place."” _PS#lm 105 : 26-30 
: ve (152 ; 1-4.) 
‘‘Our God, our help in ages past. Psalm 135 : 1-0. 
‘‘A charge to keep | have."' (201 : 1-3.) 


= 


Readers of The Sunday School Times are used to 
the best,—that's why they find the ‘' Pocket Lessons” 
so useful. The complete text of the International Les- 
sons for 1902, in the Common and the American Ver- 
sions, with Golden Texts, of course, and blank pages 
Jor personal notes,—25 cents in cloth, 50 cents in 
leather, from The Sunday School Times Co. 











For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories 
Illustrating God’s Care, 


Il. Lesson Truth: God will deliver us from our 


enemies. 
Ill. Golden Text : Zhe Angel of his presence saved them. 
—Isa. 63 : 9. 


IV. Result Sought: 


Consciousness that God will deliver us from 
our enemies. 


V. Starting-Points : 


[Norsz.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The other is merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.] 


1. What is an enemy ? 
2. Review of Moses’ life. 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 

1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

What is an enemy ? 
2. THE LEssON SToRY. 

Our lesson to-day is about the way in which God 
set the children of Israel free from their enemies. 

When Moses went back to the land of Egypt, he 
called the children of Israel together, and told them 
that God had sent him to set them free from the cruel 
king. Then he and his brother Aaron went to the 
king, and asked him to let the children of Israel go 
with them, but the king would not do as Moses asked. 
Instead, he became very angry, and was all the more 
cruel to them. Then God said to Moses, ‘‘I shall 
have to take some other way to compel the king to let 
the people go. Go and tell the king that if he does 
not let my people go with you, I shall have to punish 
him by sending plagues to the land of Egypt.’’ 

Moses told the king what God said, but still he would 
not let them go. Then God told Moses to stretch out 
his rod over the rivers and the streams and ponds of 
Egypt, and when he did so all the water was turned 
into blood. Nobody could drink it, and all the fish 
died. But still the king’s heart was hard, and he 
would not set the people free. So God sent a great 
multitude of frogs over the land. These came into 
all the houses, even up into the bedrooms and or the 
tables and everywhere. Then the king said that if 
God would take away the plague of frogs, he would 
let the people go. So Moses prayed to God, and all 
the frogs died ; but as soon as he saw that they were 
gone, the king hardened his heart again, and would 





not let the people go, after all. Then God sent an- 
other plague. This time he sent lice,—horrible, 
unclean creatures. These were everywhere amony 
the Egyptians, but the king did not seem to care. Su 
God sent still another plague. A great swarm of flies 
came over every part of Egypt except the part where 
the children of Israel lived, and stung and tormented 
the people. 

Then the king told Moses again that, if God would 
send away the flies, he would set the people free ; but 
the flies had no sooner gone than he hardened his 
heart again, and changed his mind. 

Six times more God had to punish the king before 
he would let the people go, and the last punishment 
was the worst of all. At this terrible punishment the 
king became frightened, and told the people to go as 
quickly as they could. The children of Israel were 
all ready, waiting for the king to consent ; and as soon 
as he said they might go, they set off with Moses as 
their leader. 

You see God had not forgotten his promise to set 
the children of Israel free from the cruel king, and 
now he was going to take them to the beautiful land 
where their fathers had lived. 

3. TRANSITION. 

What did Moses ask the king of Egypttodo? Did 
the xing do as Moses asked ? What did God have tw 
do to make the king let the people go? Tell me 
some of the plagues which God sent to Egypt. Who 
was it that sent Moses to help the children of Israel : 
Who was it that sent the plagues? Who set the 
children of Israel free from their enemies ? 

4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Do boys and girls have any enemies from whom 
they need to be set free ? 

I know a little boy who had an enemy called Sel- 
fisbness. Let me tell you about him. 

Little Tim had his hat in his hand, all ready to go 
out to play, when mama said, ‘‘ Tim, I'd like to have 
you help me for a short time. 
wood for me.”’ 


Please go and g me 
Tim’s mama had a great deal“to do 
that day, and little feet, if they are willing feet, can 
save mama a great many steps. But Tim pouted, and 
said, ‘‘I want to play with Bessie."’ ‘ Very well, 
then,’’ said mama, ‘‘ but I was hoping that my little 
boy was learning to be unselfish.'’ Tim thouglit for 
amoment. His enemy, selfishness, made him think 
how pleasant it was to be out of doors, but some one 
else was speaking to Tim too, for pretty soon the sel- 
fish thoughts seemed to go, and, before you could 
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think, Tim had hung up his cap, and pretty soon the 
wood was brought and laid nicely in the wood-box. 

What do you think it was that set Tim free from 
his enemy ? 

When we really want to be saved from enemies like 
selfishness or disobedience, who will set us free ? 

Our memory verse to-day is, ‘‘ The Angel of his 
presence saved them."’ 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Truth | God will set us 














Emphasized free from our 
enemies. 
, Questions on the Lesson 
Transition. | Story which draw from the 
children the Lesson Truth. 
The Lesson 
Story Moses and Pharaoh. 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story 


| What is an enemy ? 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 


You may postpone obedience, but you cannot defer 
punishment. 


‘<_0 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS lesson is the story of a great dramatic con- 
test between an ancient, mighty, and rich king- 
dom under a powerful tyrant, and a helpless and 
despised race led by a man commissioned of God, 
It has had great influence over individuals and na- 
tions in creating faith and courage under most ad- 
verse circumstances. It is well suited to awaken 
wonder and admiration in immature minds, as wit- 
ness its popularity among the negroes in slavery. 
You can so use it as to leave indelible impressions on 
the minds of your children. 

The verses printed are only a fragment of the les- 
son. Arrange for your pupils to read the whole story 
in advance, connecting it with the last lesson, in 
which we studied the call of Moses. Begin with 
Exodus 4 : 18, and divide the chapters, according to 
the number of your class, up to 11 : 10, adding 12: 
29-36. Have each pupil study his own selection, 
and read the entire story. Then consider : 

1. The Great Leader and his Power. Show how 
Moses shrank. from his task, which was difficult 
enough to appal the stoutest heart. For his awe of 
the mighty monarch, show what he had to strengthen 
him (Exod. 3:11, 12) For his just fear that the 
people would not receive him as their leader, explain 
the message and the promise God gave him (3 : 13-18), 
and the evidence that the promise would be fulfilled 
(4 : 1-9) For his distrustfulness of his power of 
speech, note the patience and provision of God (4: 
10-17. Thus was Moses equipped. 

z. The Great King and his Weakness. Show 
what a powerful place Egypt held among the nations, 
with its history of thousands of years ; what a proud 
and mighty father the Pharaoh had in the great 
Rameses II, whose statues are still to be seen all over 
the land ; to what a high degree of civilization the 
Egyptians had risen, so that it was natural for the 
tyrant to believe he was superior, not only to other 
peoples, but to the forces of nature and to the Creator 
(> : 2) 

Higweakness was twofold: First, in his contempt 
for men, which made him a tyrant; second, in his 
ignorance of the God of righteousness and mercy. 
He was like the host of Midian before Gideon (Judg. 
7 : 2-23), like the Philistine giant before David (i Sam. 
17 : 40-47), like Sennacherib coming against Hezekiah 
(2 Kings 19 : 20-36). Note the insolence of his pride, 
his impatience of opposition, his obstinacy, —qualities 
that foreboded defeat. 

3- The Contest, the Climax, and the Victory. 
Explain what Pharaoh relied on,—wealth, the organi- 
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zation of the nation, the army, inherited. superiority 
of place and power ; what vast difficulties Moses had 
to overcome, —-an undisciplined, disheartened multi- 
tude, poverty, the inheritance of generations of slavery. 
Show what he had to support him,—the promise and 
presence of the Almighty One who had called him 
(Exod. 7 : 1-5), the consciousness of being right, the 
assurance of a great mission for his people (6 : 2-8). 

Note the first steps, designed to. show Pharaoh the 
power that could be called on (7 : 8-10), But the dif- 
ference between divine work and magic was missed 
by the monarch blinded by pride. The mercy that 
would have softened one who had an ear open for 
truth and goodness hardened the heart that had 
grown through years of self-indulgence into complete 
surrender to pride and sensuality. 

Then trace the calamities following one another, 
each more severe than the last,—the water of the 
holy river changed to blood, the frogs, lice, fleas, 
murrain on the cattle, boils on the people, hail and 
fire, locusts, darkness, death. The monarch and 
people succumbed, but not till there was mourning in 
every Egyptian house. 

So, when God fights for men, the way may be 
long, the process painful, disappointments many, but 
the end is sure. The one lesson is that men and 
families and nations can find no safety except on the 
side of God. 

Suggestive Questions 

1. The Strength of Moses. Which was the greater 
task,—to have patience with Pharaoh or with the suf- 
fering people? How did Moses learn self-control? 
By what was his confidence sustained ? What change 
took place in the popular estimate of Moses, and why ? 
(11 : 3.) 

2. Pharaoh Conquered. What was his first answer 
to Moses? (5 : 2.) What was his next answer? (5: 
6-14.) What was the effect on the people of Israel ? 
(5 : 20, 21.) What was the effect on Moses? (5 : 22.) 
Why did Pharaoh hearken to the magicians rather 
than to Moses? Describe the impression on Pharaoh 
of the successive plagues. How did the Lord put a 
difference between the Egyptians and Israel ? (11 : 7.) 

3. The Consequences of the Contest. What was 
the result of the struggle in the character of Moses? 
What was the result in the Israelites? What is the 
result to the world ? 

BosTON, 
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The consequences of sin are cumulative, 
‘se 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Moses and the Pharaoh 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Exodus 4 : 27 to 
II : 10; 12 : 29-36). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.]} 

These chapters have as their central theme the con- 
test of resources and wits between the two mighty 
men: Moses, the confident and resourceful represen- 
tative of Jehovah, whose ability to deliver his chosen 
people from their state of bondage he was commis- 
sioned to demonstrate ; and the Pharaoh, one of the 
most powerful monarchs of his age. When Moses 
had been made sure of his mission and of his divine 
support, he was no longer a cautious, hesitating man, 
but a fearless, active leader, who would not quail 
before any earthly sovereign. On the other hand, 
his opponent was also worthy of the traditions of his 
exalted position as an Oriental ruler, be »g haughty, 
stubborn, and crafty by turns, yielding not a jot to 
diplomacy or the manifestations of power, but only 
to the evident manifestation of superhuman might. 

It has often been noticed that 6 : 2-13 ; 6 : 28 to 
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7:7 repeats what has already been said in 3: 1 to 
4:17. God again reveals himself as Jehovah, ex- 
plicitly adding that he had not been thus known to 
the patriarchs (6 : 2, 3), and declares that he is ready 
to enter with the Hebrews into a lasting covenant. 
Moses demurs because of his inability to speak, and 
Aaron is appointed (7 : 1, 2) to support him. Finally 
the resistance to be expected is declared (7 : 3-5). It 
is unnecessary to suppose that Moses needed to re- 
ceive this revelation and stimulus twice over. The 
theory that the writer of Exodus had access to more 
than one previously existing account of these events, 
and that, because of their varying point of view, he 
preferred to incorporate sections from both, even at 
the risk of repetitiousness, is just as tenable a view, 
and is in line with he probable explanation of similar 
curious parallels elsewhere. 

Once settled in purpose, and sure of divine support, 
Moses was as inflexible as his adversary. The series 
of plagues was like a row of duels. Notice the re- 
markable vigor of the narrative and its splendid 
climax. As the plagues fail of their intended effect, 
they increase in severity, and inspire a more wide- 
spread terror. Even the haughty Pharaoh gives 
expression to his repentance, and more than once his 
household beseech him to listen to the man who 
wields such destructive powers (10:7). Finally, 
after the plague of darkness (10 : 21 ff.), the Pharaoh 
makes a concession which Moses will not accept. 
He then refuses, like a stout-hearted monarch, to do 
more, and tells Moses to see him no more on pain of 
death. The account of the interview is interrupted 
by 11 : 1-3, and does not close until 11 : 8. Moses 
takes the Pharaoh at his word, announces the last and 
greatest blow, and departs ‘‘in hot anger.’’ That 
night came the climax,—the death of the first-born 
of man and beast. All Egypt rose up to urge the 
departure of the dreaded man and his people, whose 
God was the all-powerful Jehovah. 

I], REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


(The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 


Professor McFadyen, in his ‘‘ Messages of the 
Prophetic and Priestly Historians’’ (52-55, 61-64), 
brings out forcibly the dramatic character of these 
incidents and the lessons of the narrative. The 
Bible Dictionaries should be consulted under the 
caption ef ‘‘ Plagues of Egypt.’’ Chadwick's ‘‘ Exo- 
dus’’ (Expositor’s Bible) and Meyer's ‘‘ Moses"’ 
have some admirable comments. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The Two Antagonists. (1.) Compare their re- 
sources and qualifications as champions. (2.) In 
what respects did Moses have the advantage ? [Dun- 
ning I.] 

2. The Demand. (3.) Whatdid Moses ask at first 
from the Pharaoh? (5 :1, 2; 7:16; 8: 27. 29.) 
Why did he refuse so reasonable a request? (4.; 
How, further, did Moses define his demand ? (10 : 9, 
24-26.) Do these statements imply that at the time 
he did not expect to leave the land forever ? 

3. The Struggle. (5.) What plagues were more or 
less paralleled by the Egyptian sorcerers? (6.) How 
were the latter and all but the Pharaoh convinced that 
the Hebrews were unsafe guests ? 

4. The Climax. (7.) What calamity bent the 
proud head of the Pharaoh, and made the Egyptians 
eager to let the Hebrews go? (8.) Was it unreason- 
able that the Hebrews should accept valuable pres- 
ents from the Egyptians on their departure ? [Critical 


Notes: v. 2. Long: J 2. McLaren: 7 4. War- 
ren: ¥ 4.) 
5. Zhe Lesson. (9.) What was the great lesson 


which the Pharaoh needed to learn? (§ : 2.) (10.) 
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What great lessons did Moses and the 
people gain from this experience ? 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction 
of the leader.} 


Strength is not to be estimated by out- 
ward appearances. The strongest man 
to-day is. the really righteous, earnest, 
God-conscious man. 

By persisting to defy God, the Pha- 
raoh received terms that became more 
and more severe. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

b 4 


God always warns before he wounds. 


al 


BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For noe positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements ave subj as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are. free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
for Terms of Subscreption, see page 790. 

California-Oregon Excursions. 
in the year. The Chicago Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line runs through first-class 
Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to points 
in California and Oregon daily. Personally 
conducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland, leav- 
ing Chicago on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Shortest time on the road, 
Inquire of your nearest 


Lowest rates. 
Finest scenery. 
ticket agent, or write WW. A. Cox, 601 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadespiia, Va. 
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Wildes’ Bible Pictures 


We wish to call especial attention to our list 
of Bible Pictures, suitable for use at Christmas 
time. We are having an increased demand for 
these pictures from superintendents and teach- 
ers, who find them, when mounted, the most 
pleasing and desirable gift they can give to their 
( scholars; they not only delight the eye with their 
( beauty, but unconsciously the owner is becom- 
ing familiar with the best work of the best artists. 

ur full catalogue contains about 40 subjects, 
all carefully selected, making the most complete 
set of Bible pictures published. 


Price, One Cent Each, Postpaid 


Send for circular giving full list of pict 
(No orders for 4 ten copies — 
ceived.) Size of cards, 6X8 inches. 


MOUNTED PICTURES.—We are 

to mount these pictures on a heavy gray mat, 
7X9 inches in size, at a cost, includin the pic- 
ture, of four cents each, and in lots of twenty- 
five or more, three cents each. The postage 
on the —_— alone is prepaid, but on ¢ 
mounted ones there is an extra cost for postage 
of one-half cent each. 


W. A. WILDE CO. 55h" AND 
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Westminster Sabbath-School 


Lesson Helps and Edited by 


Illustrated Periodicals 


J. R. Miller, D.D. 
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COMPLETE 
SERIES 

















URING the last few years there have been many additions to this series of Lesson Helps, and the 


Sabbath-school course has been organized and graded. Attention 
two new Quarterlies,—the Primary and the Normal Quarterly. 


THE WESTMINSTER TEACHER 
A Help for Teachers and Bible Classes 


THE SENIOR QUARTERLY 
Circulation over 400,000 


THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 
Circulation over 140,000 


THE JUNIOR QUARTERLY 
Circulation over 130,000. Illustrated 


THE PRIMARY QUARTERLY  Milustrated 


QUARTERLY 





Also to Forward, whose circulation 
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terly and Home Class equipment. A cample equipment for a whole school sent without charge, if desired. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


THE NORMAL QUARTERLY 
THE WESTMINSTER LESSON LEAF 


THE JUNIOR LESSONS For Primary classes 
GRADED SUPPLEMENTAL LESSONS 
THE CRADLE ROLL 


INCLUDING THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


Corresponding to the Westminster Lesson Cards 
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Circulation over 60,000 
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ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 





A WEEKLY PAPER FOR THE HOME 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION AND S. S. WORK 
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. 8. Elliott, Mgr D. R. Williams, Mgr. 


John H. Scribner, Business Superintendent “ee we 
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Paris Exposition, 1900 binding and Oxford 
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OXFORD BIBLES 
Reference rs E A C H E RS ? Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 











JUST ISSUED! 


Oxford Long Primer, Self-Pronouncing B i ble 


A Superb Large-Type Edition Reference—Concordance—Teachers 








JUST PUBLISHED |! 


The New Century Bible (annotated) 


Each book of the Bible in a handy and beautiful volume, edited with introduction and notes in 
both authorized and revised versions. General Editor, WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A. Each 
volume of the New Century Brave is complete in itself with Maps, and can be purchased sepa- 
rately. Price, in limp cloth, 75 cents. Matthew and Luke now ready. 





Recently Published ! The Ideal Book for Bible Students 


The Oxford Two-Version Bible 


With References Large-type Edition 





JUST ISSUED! 


Oxford Interleaved Bibles 


lly A for Mini T ° ’ -50 
Specially Adapted misters, Teachers, Studoats, etc., from $4.50 upwards 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXPORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave.; New York City 
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80,000 TEACHERS USED IT IN 1901 
60,000 TEACHERS WILL USE IT tw 1902 


for teach. 
ers my ten 


The Gist of 

the Lessons 

FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

BY R. A. TORREY 


Supt. Moody Bible 
. Institute 
Bound in Real Leather 


Only 26 Cts, 
Eve d counts. 
NV Starts one thinking. 
man Gets at heart of lesson. 
SY Vest pocket size. 
Three each les- 
: eon for re year. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


68 WASHINGTON 6T.,CHICAGO 158 FIFTH AVE.,5EW YORE 

















GET THE BEST 


'Brown’s Famous Pictures 


One Cent Each. 120 
for $1.00 Size, 548 
2,000 subjects. Regre- 
ductions of the world’s 
famous paintipgs. 

on life oF Christ : 4 
Madonnas ; ‘hundreds 
of new subjects; Old 
Testament history 
fully illustrated. Send 
4c. in stamps for 4 sam- 
ple pictures and our 
new 32 page catalogue, 
illustrated with 20 pic- 
tures 


G. P. Brown & Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 





BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and 





INS. 
: 250; Int’l’ved for Notes Se 
Chhenge. 


Bureay (S.T.), Paterson, N. J. 1D D. EWELL, Wabash Ave. & River St., 
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course, $1 per month. Catalogue free. 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Me. 
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What Shall 
I Give for 
Christmas? 


Whatever you choose. 
You can easily earn the 
money to do it with before 
Christmas comes. 

Tue Lapres’ Home 
Journat and Tue Sarur- 
pay Evenine Post, of 
Philadelphia, will show you 
how, and will give you all 
the help and advice you 
need. 

No guesswork or chance 
about it. It is as sure as 
it is easy. 





Whe Curtis 
Pub)ishing Company 


’ Philadelphia 








—— - $$ $e $$ 


[Best in the World 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1900. 
Publishers Young People’s Weeklg: 
The list of contributors and articles for 
the readers of ‘' Young People’s Weekly” 
is high, wholesome and inspiring. Its 
readers are already @ multitude, but the 
multitade should become a host that 
no man can number. 
NEWELL DWIGHT GILLIS. 


YOUNG % 
PEOPLE'S 
WEEKLY 2 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 18, 1900. 
Publishers Young People’s Weekly: 

I congratulate you on the prospects of 
“Young People’s Weekly.” With such a 
program as you have, it will certainly 
take its place in the fore-front of that 
literary movement which promises 
purity and inspiration to the readers. 

F. W. GUNSAVLVS. 












































75c. per annum. Circulation 230,000 
On trial 3 months for 10 cents 


DAVID C.COOK PUB.CO. | 
36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 


NELSON’S NEW PLAN 


ot putting Bible Teachers’ ** "in alphabeti- 
cal order is test advance 
in Teachers’ Bibles sitice they 
were originated. 


NELSON’S 











BIBLE 


Popular Series, contains The 


onary, with 
Combined Concordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


The Amercan Standard -Edition of the Revised 
Bible now ready. 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


Thos. Nelson & Sons. Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., N. Y. 


OXFORD MAPS 
By Professor H. S. Osborn, LL.D. ee 
Palestine These maps cover -_ ica 
Western Asia graphy, yy ‘ead 


iscoveries, are ac 
Egypt and Sinai authority. Cam be seen over 
St. Paul's Travels 


large rooms. Special terms 
OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohie 








for the maps as a set. 


TEACHERS’ | 


Hail to the Country 
Sunday-School! 


HEN, a year ago, the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times invited its 
readers to discuss the question of the 
winter closing of country Sunday-schools, 
and to submit articles on the subject in 
a prize competition, it was not expected 
that the response would equal the results 
of similar competitions previously held 
on subjects of which one hears consider- 
ably more. 

The results have upset all calculations, 
far exceeded—in number and general 
| excellence—previous competitions, and 
brought forth facts as to personal faithful- 
ness, undaunted perseverance, and heroic 
self-sacrifice, that are well-nigh unknown 
to the general reader and worker from the 
city and the fairly populated districts. 

Two years ago a prize competition was 
conducted by The Sunday School Times 
in which the choice of several subjects 
| was offered, such as ‘‘ Holding Young 
| Men in the Sunday-school,’’ ‘‘ How the 
| Bad Boy was Won,’’ ‘‘ The School that 
| Has no Advantages,’’ etc. The total 
| number of manuscripts submitted on al!’ 

these subjects together was one hundred 
and twelve. 

A year ago last summer the problem of 
the city Sunday-school in summer was the 
subject of a prize competition. Seventy- 
eight manuscripts were submitted. 

But the problem of the country Sun- 
day-school in winter has called forth one 

| hundred and seventy-six manuscripts. 
While thirty-four states, territories, and 
provinces have been heard from in this 
competition, it is extremely significant 
that the Canadian provinces and the nor- 
thern and northwestern states and terri- 
tories have not only sent in many more 
articles than other sections of the coun- 
| try, but the articles from these northerly 
and snow-bound regions have been em- 
| phatic and uncompromising in refusing 
| to admit any necessity for the winter 
| closing of the Sunday-school. Out of 
| the entire one hundred and seventy-six 
| articles, merely a scattering — perhaps 
| half a dozen—have taken the opposite 
| ground. 

It has been a difficult task indeed to 

cull from the wealth of material sub- 
| anitted to the editors such few articles 
and incidents as it was possible to retain 
for publ:cation in The Sunday School 
Times, -- for no less than sixty-one 
manuscri rts were of such unyuestioned 
| merit as to be entirel, 
|in these columns, and it recuired: re- 
pezted eading and re-reading to reduce 
the nuniber of acce ted manuscripts to 
mi.nageable proportic ns. This oe:ng so, 
many of the articles thus regretfully re- 
jected are well worthy of publication, 
but cannot be accommodated here. 

The Sunday School Times takes this 
opportunity of thanking most warmly all 
who took part in this competition. Only 
one could win the prize, which was 
awarded to Miss Sheldon because her 
article combined with readable interest, 
literary finish, and sentiment, so much 
real suggestiveness as to working plans 
and practicable methods. Only a few oth- 

| ers could secure publication, now or later, 
| in these columns, But every one of the 
|one hundred and seventy-six did real 
service in bringing this paper into close, 
living touch with the great army of 
noble Christian workers in the Sunday- 
school f eld,—and for that The Sunday 
School ‘Times is grateful to them all. 

The inanuscripts not desired for publi- 
cation which were accompanied by return 
postage have already been returned to 
their senders. The others will be held 
for a short time, pending inquiry, and 
any of these will be returned, upon the 
receipt of return postage and the author's 
request. 
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Thoughts for Eyery-Day Living 


Collected from the writings and utterances of the late 
Maltbie D. Babcock, D.v., pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of New York, is a volume of short selections in 
prose and verse. It is brimful of inspiring thoughts, is 
spiritually helpful, and cheerfully devotional. There is not 
a dull page in it. Every Sunday-school worker will want 
it for every-day use, and teachers will find this volume an 
ideal gift-book for their scholars and friends. Be sure to 
use the order-blank printed below, and address The 
Department of Christian Literature, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ORDER BLANK 


Cuarves Scrispner’s Sons, DePpaARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN Lr ‘ERATURE. 


Enclosed find $1.10, for which send me, postpaid, one copy of 
TuHovuGnts ror Every-Day Livina. 


GRADED LESSON QUARTERLIES 


(Peloubet’s Series) 


HE editors and publishers of the Peloubet Series of Quarterlies on the Inter- 
national Lessons have ever united to make this series unexcelled. The entire 
| series is edited on a careful, systematic, and graded p.ea, and, commencing 














with the smallest child, moves steadily forward up to the mc’t studious adult, each 
quarterly being closely adapted to su t the needs and capabilities of the particular 
individual for whom it is intended. 


We also publish a series of Teachers’ Quarterlies which con- 

tain helpful material for the teacher to use in preparing the lesson, 

and which have hecome very popular during the past years. 
Our Home Department Quarterly is the best one made, because, besides 
containing all the features usually found in such quarterlies, it also has a full page 
of illustrative explanations upon the lessons, Send five cents for sample quarterly 
and full set of Home Departmer:t supplies. 


We shall be glad to send samples and caialogue giving 
Sull details to clergymen, superintendents, and teachers. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 




















THE GREATEST STORY OF THE NEGRO 


The most valuable book ever written on the days of slavery 
and the subsequent development of the negro race. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE AND WORK 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
An autobiography of the most remarkable negro of to-day, told 


with a fascinating story of conditions as they were and are. A 
magnificent incentive for effort for every one. 400 pages, 8o illus- 
trations. -50, postpaid. Return et our expense if not O K. 

G —Our heavy. campaign cf advertising has created a 
demand for this book all over the United States. ow is the 
t'me to write for our proposition a .d take advamame of the de- 
mand. Every representative is making money. rite to-day. 
J. L. Nichols & Company, 20 Main St., Naperville, Il. 

















The Biblical World 


80 pages a month ; size, 6% X9% in. 


SPECIAL 


The Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan 


Recently called at the Holman 
Bible House, and ordered a 
specially bound copy of the 


Holman Linear 
Parallel Bible 





Trial Rate to New Read- 
ers: three months for 25c. 





THE BIBLICAL WORLD maintains: (1) 
That the best knowledge of the Bib:e should be 
given to all; (2) that all should make acquaint- 
ance with the best methods of teaching the Chris- 
tian religion and Scriptures; (3) that all should 


be informed of current religious thought, and of 
. : the discoveries which are being made in Bible 
Mr. Morgan spoke enthusiasti- |] lands. 


cally of the Linear Parallel, 
and stated that it would be of 
great use to him in his private 
study and pulpit work, be- 
cause the Authorized and Re- 
vised Versions are given to- 
gether, —like this 


Except ye tim.” and become 

er into the kingdom of heaven. 
Allow us to send you a descrip- 
tion of the Bible. It will 
interest you. 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO. 
1222-1226 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Subscription price, $2.00 a vear; single 
numbers, 20 cents, 


Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHI- 


CAGO PRESS, Chicago, hlinois 
FOR THE BOY 


WAN TE oF FOURTEEN 


Short Stories—not over 2,000 words in length. 
Short Serials—of not over five chapters. 


VID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
“ 36 Washington Street, Chicago 


e . 
Little Folks’ Paper 
i , edited by “ F. TIMER.” 
ow dN Cece tt is the best 









































primary paper published Samples and sfecza/ in- 
troduct ices, sent upon uest 
SABBATH LITERATURE CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Uniform with the Temple Classics 


The Temple Bible 


in 24 volumes, 4x5 inches 








CH book edited with an elucidative and critical introduction 
and notes by a scholar who has made it his special study. The 
editors include the Rev. A. H. Sayce of Oxford University ; the 
Rev. A. R. S. Kennedy of Edinburgh University ; the Rev. G. 
Wilkins of Dublin University ; Archdeacon A. Hughes-Games ; Venerable 
Archdeacon Sinclair of St. Paul's Cathedral ; the Rev. Canon Benham ; the 
Rev. B. B. Warfield of Princeton University ; the Rev. S. Macaulay Jackson 
of New York University, and many others. 





















Each book with rubricated title-page, and a photogravure frontispiece 
by a famous English artist of a painting by one of the old masters. 





An introductory volume on the STUDY OF THE BIBLE by the Bishop 
of Ripon. 
The Old Testament in 17 volumes 
‘the New Testament in 7 volumes 


16mo. 
limp 


Cloth, 40 cents, net, a volume; 
leather, 60 cents, net, a volume 


Genesis NOW READY 
Exodus 


A specimen copy sent on receipt of price and mention of this 
Descriptive circular sent on application 


The remaining volumes will 
» * issued one each month 





ee eeeee 
ereeeee 





Publishers—J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—Philadelph a 








The Twenty-five Years of Experience 





in the construction of writing machines, which 
are behind the Remington Typewriter, mean 
everything to the purchaser. He knows that 
he is getting a reliable machine when he buys a 


REMINGTON 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 


ENVELOPE Sippiit 


UPPLIES 
We Furnish EVERYTHING REQUIRED 


Prices reduced. Exceptional facilities for accuracy and quick delivery. Send for 
catalogue and special offer. Church revenues doub/ed by our system. 























PAUL & FALCONER COMPANY, 204 Water Street, Baltimore, Md. 
ae . aa THE PERRY PICTURES ean! 


Any one of these sets for 2§ cents, or five sets for $1.00, during De- 
cember only, except set (h). 

(a) 25 Art Pictures. (b) 25 Poets, Authors, etc. (c) 25 Pictures for Children. 
(d) 25 Madonnas. (e) 25 Religious Subjects. (f) 25 On Life of Christ. (g) 5 
Extra Size Pictures on paper 10x12. (h) 13 Pictures in Colors,—birds, animals, 
etc. (i) One of our Art ets. 

Our Curistmes Gift Set ot 120 P 
ii yo Size Pictures, 10x12, for $1.00. 

a 


onna. 


Pictures, 5% x8, for $1.00. Beautiful. 
Send ac. stamp for catalog and Sistine 





THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 





Ws wee every Sepeesentens, Pastor, and 
"es . H il ‘ . " 
The Bible of the Egyptians. Translated by Dr. | circular paer to receive our illustrated descriptive 
3 Pung Budge. ree volumes; illustrated ; 
cloth. $3.75. (Just out.) 

The tee of Genesis, By Hermann Gunkel, Model of the Temple 
—— of Theology im Berlin. Cloth, $1.00. (Just The latest and most pre-eminently useful addition to 


the list of Bible helps; thoronghly endorsed by lead- 
ing Bible students. Send postal card 


E. D. R. FISHER 
Rock Isiand, lilinois, U. S. A. 


The Crown of Thorns: A Story of the Time of . 
Christ. By Dr. Paul Carus. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 
cents, net. Send for circulars. 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Dearborn St., Chicago 





THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 13%, Maiden, Mass. 
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Lessons from the Life of | 





Bishop Westcott | 


HE late Bishop Westcott was one of | 
the world’s great workers, and in 
many widely different lines, There were 
three subjects about which he never | 
wearied of speaking,—the New Testa- 
ment and the Revised Version, the doc- 
trine of the incarnation, and social ser- | 
vice. All of these are treated in the) 
papers of this present volume, published | 
after his death,—Lessons from Work, 
by Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of 
Durham (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75). 

The volume is not, as might be sup- 
posed, a discussion of work itself, such 
|as was given in Bushnell's Work and 
Play, but rather a large variety of papers 
_and addresses which were published or 
| delivered by the bishop on different occa- 
| sions during the last twenty years. One 
| cannot find a finer and richer variety of 
interests and gifts than are shown in the 
| life of the author. A scholar of the pro- 
foundest sort, who had given his life to 
the most difficult and minute investiga- 
tions of the text of the New Testament, 
he was made bishop of Durham, a post 
| calling for great powers of administration 
and practical oversight. In his diocese 
in the North he came constantly and 
closely in contact with the labor troubles 
of the miners and others, whose interests 
he served with such wisdom and devotion 
that, although thoroughly an academic 
man, he came to be trusted and referred 
to by the laboring classes, and was fre- 
quently a referee in labor disputes, and 
| always one of the leaders in the move- 
| ment to bring the university and the 
people together. His learning never 
became less careful because of his popu- 
lar interests, while the latter took on 
additional weight and effectiveness from 
his profound and patient scholarship. 
He was a proof of the fact that, when 
the scholar does throw himself into the 
affairs of practical life, he throws himself 
| into them with immense advantages over 
|other men. His whole attitude toward 
| life was determined by his belief in life's 
greatest doctrine, the doctrine of the in- 
| carnation,—or, as he would choose to 
| say, the fact of the incarnation. 














Every- 
| thing looked different to him because of 
| it, and he felt that it was the greatest 
| imaginable fact in human life, which, 
,;once apprehended by any man, would 
| change his whole attitude toward life. 
/ One gets from this volume the sense of 
|enormous labors performed with great 
| joyousness and devotion and success. 
<0 

| Practical Portions for the Prayer Life. By 


Charles A. Cook. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.25. 


| For each day there is a Scripture verse 
containing a precept or promise bearing 
upon the subject of prayer. This is fol- 
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When you find a medicine 
that makes your regular food 
taste good, when you find a 
medicine that strengthens a 


| weak stomach—then you know 


you're going to put some flesh 


Scott’s Emulsion does these 
things. |. We recommend it 
whenever the system needs 
more flesh. If you are thin 
and able to eat begin regular . 
doses. That’s your part. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do ‘the 
rest. Not flabby—but solid 
flesh, 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 


FREE 


To Sunday School Teachers 
Officers Q@ Superintendents 























Send your address and you will 
receive our large and beautifully 
illustrated 


HOLIDAY ANNVAL 


the largest and most 
complete Sunday School Catalogue 
issued. It contains 64 pages and 
describes our Sunday School Pub- 
lications @ Specialties, Christmas 
and Holiday Goods, Gift Books, 
Calendars, Birthday and Wedding 
Souvenirs, Medals, Christmas 
Cards, Books, etc. “The Best of 


everything for the Sunday School.” 


DAVID C. COOK PVB. CO. 
36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 














Wher you write for 
SPECIAL. the Meliaay Annual, 
ask for free sample copies of our Lesson 
Helps and Papers. We believe them te be 
better and cheaper than all others. 




















book which aims to do for the cat 
what “ Black Beauty” has done 
for the horse and “ Beautiful 
Joe” for the dog. 


PUSSY 
MEOW 
oa 





A 






S‘LOUISE 
PATTESO 


Highty commended by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Elbert Hubbard, Charles W. Chesnutt, Mrs. 
Mary F. Lovell, and ozhers. The introduction 
is written by Mrs. Sarah K.- Bolton. 


Price, 60 cents, net ; by mail, 70. cents 








( Continued on page 788) 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & C0., Publishers 
Philadelphia 
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EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER 


will wish to see 


Stories About 
Jesus 


The new Children’s Course, in three grades, 
for children under ten, by 


Mrs. JOHN R. GOW 


This course is composed wholly of stories 
from the Gospels, carefully selected and treated 
to meet the needs of primary classes, as viewed 
from the modern standpoint. It is beautifully 
illustrated, and is acco sapenied by a Teacher's 
Helper, with Lesson Tal Blackboard Work, 
etc., giving abundant aid "te teaching the les- 
sons. Specimen copies of this exceedingly at- 
tractive course sent free on application. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
95 South St., Boston, Mass. 


ro 


, LOCAL 


WANTI TED MANAG ER) 


FOR BRANCH OFFICE OF 


LARGE LIBRARY 


.¢ Library of ey yn yy engage 

capable man woman as organizer of Library 
Siue in every town: 

mA y of culture (school teacher, college 


or studen clergyman, litera worker, 
ete. Sto.) could iit positior No experience ne: 
cessary. A vocation of most coggenial nature for 
eithera lady er gentieman of refinement and social 
standing pen ‘and we e will — aad remunera- 
tion tom add licant. anent ¢ = 
sont will be offer ih a work bo dig ified a! yA 
ie. As a on is open to only one perch in 
each town,an Address 


Cc. B. | BARBER, President 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention ef every Bible-reader. 











































worth of of goods f free for a few hours’ work 
among your friends. Write Dept. E., 
___Cadiliec Chemical Co., Rewrel, Mich. 


r 





Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
pane interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the censideration Of all readers 


or the Bible. 

19 pages (5% X7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Wainut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 787) 
lowed by a few brief meditations, which 
emphasize that phase of the truth touched | 
upon, enlarging upon it, at times throwing | 
| a flood of light upon what had before been 
| dark or perplexing. 


ous views upon many points of Christian 
doctrine, but they are at one in believing 
that prayer is the very life of the soul. 
Dr. J. R. Miller says that ‘no mood of 
spiritual life is more blessed than long- 
ing. It is God in the soul, kindling its 
desires and yearnings for righteousness 
and holiness. Itis the transfiguring of 
the spirit which purifies these dull earthly 
lives of ours, and changes them, little 
by little, into the divine image.’’ ‘The 


the faith of the weak-hearted. 
4 


The D. L. Moody Year Book. Selected by 
Emma Moody Fitt. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. §r. 

A passage for every day of the year 
consists of a Scripture verse with ap- 
propriate meditations thereon. For in- 
stance, on the words, ‘‘ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,’’ the lesson drawn 
is that Christians are cold because they 
are like the Dead Sea,—all the time re- 
ceiving, but never giving out. Again, 
commenting on the text, ‘*God shall 
| wipe away all tears from their eyes,’’ we 
are told that there are ‘‘no tears in 
heaven, and there would be few on earth 
| if the will of God were only done.’’ The 
selections bear the impress of the strong 
individuality of the prophet and preacher, 
| his zeal for the work to which he de- 
| voted his life, and his hatred for conven- 
| tionalities and shams, 


4 
| 


| Freedom’s Next War for Humanity. By 
Charles Edward Locke, D.D. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 


The war to which 
preacher trumpets forth his call is 
‘‘against all forms of vice which en- 
slave our people and imperil our na- 
tional life.’’ Yet although Dr. Locke 
fulminates against the saloon, urges the 
state support of reformatories for inebri- 











ished along with poverty, he does not 


| show very clearly the way to achieve | 
But the book is | 


the desired results, 

rich in literary flavor, its pages blaze | 
| with eloquence, its quotations are abun- 
dant and delightful, and, altogether, one 
is led to take his country more seriously | 
than ever. Jesus the undiscouraged one | 
is the great inspiration in these pages. 


i 


Books Received 


November 8 to November [5 


American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia 
Martina Meriden. By Mrs. A. E. Johnson. 

75 cents. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York 

Apostles of the Southeast, The. By Frank T. 

Bullen. $1.50. 

American Tract Society, New York 

God's Whispered Secrets. By Gerard B. F. 

Hallock, D.D. 50 cents. 

To the Third Generation. By Hope Daring. §r. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Economy. By Orison Swett Marden. 50 cents. 
Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers in My Study. 

By Charles Edward Jefferson. §1. 
Davis & Co., Chicago 
Real Queen's Fairy Tales, A. By Carmen 
Sylva. $1.50. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York 
Norse Stories : Retold from the Eddas. By 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. $1.80, net. 
Child of Nature, A. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. $1.80, net. 


Warwick of the Knobs. By John Uri Lloyd. 
$1.50. 





Young Barbarians. By Ian Maclaren. §1.35, 
net. 
Little Girl in Old New Orleans, A. By 


Amanda M. Douglas. $1.20, net. 





The meditations | 
are by Christian men and women of vari- | 


book i to strength d 
ok is one trengthen and confirm | Pride of Race, The, 





the eloquent | 


. | ates, and would have the slums abol- | 


| 
| 
| 


Strength of the Hills, The. 





Harper & Brothers, New York 


By Florence W  . 
ae $1. 
- Queen Victoria: Her Life and Em- 


- By the Marquis of Lorne. $2.50, net. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., New York 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. §r1, 
net. 

Before the Dawn. By Pimenoff-Noble. $1.50. 

Of Business. By Richard Rogers Bowker. 50 
cents. 

Rights of Man, The. By Lyman Abbott. 
1.50, net. 

Cathedral Couruitp, A. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. $1.50. 

James Russell Lowell By Horace Elisha 
Scudder. In two vols. $3.50, net, per set. 
New ‘lales of Old Rome. By Rodolfo Lan- 

ciani. $5, net. 
Our National Parks. By John Muir. 
net. 


George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia 
By B. L. Farjeon, $r. 
Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati 
Abraham Lincoln and the Men of His Time. 
By Robert H. Browne, M.D. 2 vols. $3.50. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 


Mind of a Child, The. By Ennis Richmond. 
$1, net. 


$1.75, 


Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 
On the Great Highway. By James Creelman. 

$1.35. 

The Macmillan Company, New York 
George Washington. By Norman Hapgood. 
oma of a Commuter's Wife, 

corded by The Gardener. §1.50. 


Mattill & Lamb, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hymns of Grace and Glory. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 

Zanzibar Tales. Translated by George W. 
Bateman. $1. 

Stories of Enchantment. 
Myers. $1. 

The Pilgrim Press, Boston 

Boy Problem, The. By William Byron For- 
bush. Second edition. 75 cents. 

Sermons on the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1902. By the Monday Club. 
$1.25. 

Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 

Chinese Boy and Girl, The. By Isaac Taylor 
Headland. §1. 

Cherry. By Amy Le Feuvre. §1. 

Men of Might in India Missions. By Helen H. 
Holcomb. $1.25. 

—_ and Restraint. 


The. Re- 


By Jane Pentzer 


By Hugh Black. 


$1.5 
John Fiall, Pastor and Preacher. 
Thomas C. Hall. $1.50, net. 
Christ and Life. By Robert E. Speer. $1, net. 
Times of Retirement. By George Matheson, 
M.A, D.D., F.R.S.E. $1.25, net. 


The Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, O. 


History in Rhymes and Jingles.. By Alexander 
Clarence Flick, Ph.D. Fos. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


Thoughts for Every-Day Living: From the 
Spoken and Written Words of Maltbie Dav- 
enport Babcock. §1, net. 

Orloff and His Wife. By Maxim Gorky. §r, 
net. 

Origen and Greek Patristic Theology. By the 
Rev. William Fairweather, M.A. §$r1.25. 
Muhammad and His Power. By P. De Lacy 

Johnstone, M.A., M.R.A.S. $1.25. 


Thomas Whittaker, New York 


Thousand Things to Say in Sermons, A. By 
F. St. John Corbett, M.A. $a, net. 

Pulpit Points from Latest Literature. By J. 
F. B. Tingling, B.A. $1.40, net. 

The Modern American Bible: S. Paul; S, 

Luke. 50 cents each. 


By his son, 








STRONG FOOD 
Having the Longest Staying Powers. 


‘It is a good thing to know how to select food 
that will so thoroughly feed and nourish the 
body that there is no indication of hunger or 
faintness from one meal to another. 

‘**Grape-Nuts Food will carry the user longer, 
probably, than any other food known. A 
young lady attending business college writes 
from Atlanta, Ga., saying, ‘Before I began 
using Grape-Nuts I got so hungry before the 
dinner hour that I was faint and almost sick, 
but since I have Grape-Nuts Food for break- 
fast I study harder, and wait longer for my 
dinner without experiencing any of the former 
trouble.’ 

**One great advantage is that it requires no 
cooking or preparation. I wish every one knew 
of the value of Grape-Nuts Food for children 
in school.’’—I, Parkhurst. 
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VOCALION 
ORGANS 





Exquisite in Tone 





The consensus of opinion among or- 
ganists who have heard the tones pro- 
duced by the Vocalion system is, that no 
organ of its capacity is its equal in qual- 
ity, volume, and purity of tone. 

Its close imitation of the tones of the 
pipe-organ makes the Vocalion the first 
choice where conditions are against the 
purchase of an expensive organ; or 
where a limitation of + ne requires its 
greatest utilization without the impair- 
ment of efficiency in service of the in- 
strument. 

The Vocalion meets these conditions 
as does no other organ of small compass. 

Full catalogue (K) of regular styles, show- 
i pecial'd and specifications, on request. 
designs to meet the requirements of 


individual church organ-recesses, or for pri- 
vate music rooms, gladly submitted. 


R Ch Styies poe 525. 
an ityles, $525 ord 


THE VOCALION phoney co. 
156-5sth Ave. corner 20th St., New York 


B. & B. 


Good goods 


that will take more than surprising merit, 
quality, and style, to beat at the prices. 
Silk-embroidered French Flannels for 























waists, 50c., 75c., to $1.75. 
Solid color silk-striped French Flan- 
nels, 35c¢. 


Imported Printed Persian Flannels, for 
waists and dressing-sacques, 65c., 75c. 

New Printed Flannels, 40c., 50c. 

Printed, solid color French Flanne's, 6oc., 
65c., 75¢. 

5;000 yards 50c. all-wool, 
Scotch Flannels, 25c. 

Extra quality, solid color, all-wool Twilled 
Flannel for waists, wrappers, girls’ dresses, 
or boys’ blouses, 30c. a yard—save I5c. a 
yard. 

Lot of three-quarters wool Printed Ameri- 
can Cashmeres—good colors, black polka 
dots, 15¢.—great property for small outlay. 

50 inch all-wool Suiting Cloth, exception- 
ally good weave, 35c. a yard—seven good 
shades—nice for waists—-heavy enough for 
suits and skirts. 

Nothing but goods and prices in this ad 
vertisement—samples will prove they’re im- 
portant. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


neat striped, 
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@ Children invariably call for a second dish 
because the delicious flavor of 


Ralston Breakfast Food 
appea!s to all in need of wholesome food. 


The whole of Giuterean Wheat, from 

oy Raiston fs eee and milled a 
ins protein, nitrates phosphates most 

necessary for physical and mental growth. 
~ “That's why Ralston Breakfast Food Is “‘a 
health food’’ with adelightful flavor that's 
made it preeminent. A sample for your 
grocer’s name. 
Purina “Brain Bread” Bread” Rell for Baker's name. 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount"’ 
858 GraTioT STReer, St. Louts, Mo. 
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_ The International Lessons for 1902 


AND HELPS TO THEIR STUDY 


Side Lights 


on the Lessons 








Friendship’s Place in Paul’s 
Life 
Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. 
Simon Peter—A Character 
Sketch 
John Sparhawk Jones, D.D. 
The Man Paul 
Professor William M. Ramsay, 
LL.D., D.C.L. 
A Visit to the Scene of Paul's 
Shipwreck 
Harry Steele Morrison 
Palestine the World’s Battle- 
Field 
H, Clay Trumbull 


Bible Lands on the Med- 
iterranear 
Professor John H. Bernard, D.D. 
How to Study the Acts 
An Editorial 


At the Country-Store Club 


Homely Homilies on the Sunday- 
School Lessons 


The Rev. Henry F, Cope 
Latest Discoveries 
in Bible Lands 


Edited by Professor Herman V. 
Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 








A Few of 
the Editorials 


How to Deal with Doubters 
A Series 


Deceiving Children about 
Santa Claus 


How to Know Where God 
Wants Us 


Lessons from the Life of Paul 
to Every-Day Men and 
Women 
A Series 


Is Church a Suitable Place for 
Young Children ? 
Can the Secular School be 


Raised to the Plane of 
the Sunday-School ? 











First Six Months, Studies in the Acts 


Bible students and Sunday-school workers, old and young, have a rare 
opportunity ahead for following up, in this course, the admirably planned 
International course on the Life of Christ from the Four Gospels, which the 


whole world studied in 1900 and 1go1. 


These coming lessons on the first 


days of the early Christian Church, the lives, struggles, heroism, and vic- 
tories of its leading characters, will be treated fully, week by week, in the 
Lesson Helps of The Sunday School Times, which no other periodical in 
the world attempts to equal in the fulness, variety, scholarship, and every- 


day application of lesson treatment. 


The graded helps in the Times offer 


still further opportunity for as systematic and advanced methods of study 


and teaching as can be desired. 


The editorial on page 778, this week, helps one to realize the fascinating 
interest and the boundless possibilities of Bible study when aided by such 


a course as the International Lessons. 


All this is not new to readers of The Sunday School Times who have 


followed its treatment of these series of lessons in the past. 


But it may 


be new to others, many thousands of whom will receive a specimen copy 
of this issue. And readers of the Times can bring a blessing to the teachers 
and superintendents numbered among their friends who do not take the 
Times, by handing this issue to them, and calling their attention to these 


facts. 


The publishers will gladly send any number of copies of this issue, 


free of charge, to Sunday-schools, teachers, and superintendents, whose 


names are forwarded with a request that this be done. 


Just drop a postal 


card to The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Quarter 
January 5s. 

1. The Promise of Power. Acts 1: 1-14. Print 
t-tr. (Read Acts 1.) Memory verses: 6-8. 

Golden Text: Ye shall receive power, after that 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you.—Acts 1 : 8. 

January 12. 

2. The Promise of Power Fulfilled. Acts 2: 
r-21 Print 1-11, (Read Acts 2 : 1-36; Joel 2 : a1-32.) 
Memory-verses : 2-4. 

Golden Text: the promise is unte you, and to 
your children.—Acts 2 : 39. 

January 19. 

3- The Early Christian Church. Acts 2 : 37-47. 
Memory verses : 41,39: 

Golden Text: The Lord added to the church daily 
such as should be saved.—Acts 11 : 47. 

January 26. 

4- The Lame Man Healed. Acts 3: 1-16. Print 
1-10. (Read Acts 3.) Memory verses: 6-8. 

Golden Text; The Lord is my strength and song, 
and he is become my salvation.—Exod. 15 : 2. 

February 2. 

5. The First Persecution. Acts 4: 1-22. Print 
1-12. (Read Acts 4: 1-31.) Memory verses: 8-10. 

Golden Text; There is none other name under 
heaven given among men,whereby we must be saved. 
—Acts 4: 12. 

February 9 

6. The Sin of Lying. Acts 4:32 to 5:11. Print 
Sma-11. (Read James 3.) Memory verses: 3-5. 

Golden Text : Wherefore putting away lying, speak 
every man truth with his neighbor.—Eph. 4 : 25. 

February 16. 
- The Second Persecution. Acts 5: 25-42. 
Print 33-42. (Read Acts 5 : 12-24.) Memory verses: 


40-42. 

Golden Text: Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.—Matt. 5 : 10. ° 


February 23. 

8. The Arrest of Stephen. Acts 6: 1-15. Print 
7-15. Memory verses : 7, 8. 

Golden Text Fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul.—Matt. 10 : 28. 

March 2 

9. The | of Stephen. Acts 7: 54 to 8:2. 
(Read Acts 7.) emory verses : 59, 60. 

Golden Text; Pray for them which despitefully 


use you, and persecute you.—Matt. 5 : 44. 
March 9. 
10. The Disci Scattered. Acts 8 : 3-17. 
Print 3-13. ( Acts 8 :.«8-25.) Memory verses : 


3-5. 

Golden Text: Therefore they that were scattered 
abroad went every where preaching the word.—Acts 
8:4 


March 16. 
11. The Eth m Converted. Acts 8: 26-40. 
Print 29-39. (Read Isa. 53.) Memory verses: 34, 35. 
Golden Text: With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness; and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation.—Rom. 10 : 10. 


March 23. 
12. Temperance Lesson. Eph.s5: 11-21. (Read 
Eph. s.) emory verses: 15-18. 
Golden Text: Be not drunk with wine, wherein 
is excess.~ Eph. 5: 18. 


March 30. 

13- Review. 

volden Text; Therefore let all the house of Israel 
know assuredly, that God hath made that same 
Jesus, whom ye@iave crucified, both Lord and Christ. 
—Acts 2: 36. 

Or, Caster Lesson. John 20: 1-18. Print 6-78. 
Memory verses: 13, 14. ° 

Golden Text: Focus said unto her, 1 am the res- 
urrection, and the life.—John 11 : 25. 





Second Quarter 
April 6. 

1. Saul of Tarsus Converted. Acts 9: 1-20, 
Print 1-12. (Read Acts g : 21-31; 22: 1-30.) Mem- 
ory verses: 3-5. 

Golden Text; Repent ye therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out.—Acts 
3: 19. 

April 13. 

2. Peter, Eneas, and Dorcas. Acts 9: 32-43. 
(Read Luke ro : 1-24.) emory verses : 40-42. 

Golden Text: Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.— 
Acts 9 : 34. 

April 20. 

3- Peter and Cornelius. Acts 10 : 34-48. Print 
34-44. (Read Acts 10 : 1-34.) Memory verses : 42-44. 

Golden Teat;: God is no respecter of persons.— 
Acts ro : 34. 

April 27. 

4- Gentiles Received into the Church. Acts 
1x: 1-18. Print +35. Memory verses: 7-9. 

Golden Text; Whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins.—Acts 10 : 43. 


May 4. 


5- The Church at Antioch in Syria. Acts 
11 : 19-30. (Read Isa. 62.) emory verses: 22-24. 

Golden ext; The hand of the Lord was with 
them : and a great number believed, and turned unto 
the Lord.—Acts 11 : a1. 


May 1:1. 
~ 6. Peter Delivered from Prison. 
1-19. Print 1-9. Memory verses: 5-7. 
Golden Text: The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and delivereth them, 
—Psa. 34: 7. 
May 18. 


7. The Early Christian Missionaries. Acts 
13: 1-12. Memory verses: 2, 3. 

Golden Text: Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions.—Matt. 28 : 19. 


Acts 12: 


May 2«. 


8. Paul at Antioch in Pisidia. Acts 13 : 43- 
52. Coane Acts 13 : 13-42.) Memory verses: 46, 47. 
Golden Text ; Through this man is preached unto 
you the forgiveness of sins.—Acts 13 : 38. 


June 1. 


stra. Acts 14:8-22. Print 8-19. , 


9. Paul at Ly. 
(Read Acts 14.) Memory verses : 8-10. 

Golden Text: Thou therefore endure hardness, 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.—2 Tim. 2 ;: 3. 


June 8, 


10. The Council at Jerusalem. Acts 15 : 22-33. 
(Read Acts rs.) Memory verses: 30-32. 

Golden Text; Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free.—Gal. 5: 1. 


June 15. 


11. Paul Crosses to Europe. Acts 16 : 615. 
(Read Acts 16: 1-5.) Memory verses: 9, 10. 

Golden Text: Thou shalt his witness unto all 
men.—Acts 22 : 15. 


June 22. 


12. Temperance Lesson. Rom. 13 : 8-14. Mem- 
ory verses: 12-14. 

Golden Text; Let us therefore cast off the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the armor of light,— 
Rom. 13 : 12. 


June 29. 
13- Review. 
Golden Text: A light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of thy people Israel.—Luke 2 : 32. 





As to Methods of 
Sunday-School Work 


What Should the Children 
Sing? 
Louis F. Benson, D.D., Editor of the 
Presbyterian Hymnal 
Sunday-School Etchings. . 
Professor H. M; Hamill, D.D, 
Striking Incidents of the 
Home Department 
Dr. W. A. Duncan, Founder of the 
Home Department 


Practical Hints for Normal 
Classes 
James A. Worden, D.D, 
The Parents’ Responsibility 
Charles Roads, D.D. 
Things Done by a Live 
Primary Union 
Mary Louisa Butler 
Grading as an Accomplished 
Fact 








Professor Ernest De Witt Burton 
Are Sunday-School Examina- 
tions Feasible ? 
Frederick Bruckbauer 
The Aftermath of House-to- 
House Visitation 
Hugh Cork 
Teaching Morality in the 

Sunday-School 
Rose M. Wood-Allen 
Cadbury’s Sunday-School 
Breakfast at 7.30 
Dr. William H. Tolman 


The Pastor’s Place in the 


Sunday-School 
G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


My Experiences in a Chicago 
Missi 
Mrs. Clara Dillingham Pierson 
How a Junior Teachers’- 
Meeting was Started 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Keeping the City School Open 
in Summer 
Actual Methods from the Most 
Progressive Schools 
A Teachers’-Meeting that 


Counts for Something 
O. J. Kern 


This and much more will appear in The Sunday School Times, in addition to the lesson-help articles such as appear 
Allow us to send you enough free specimen copies of any one issue to supply the teachers in your school. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 


in this issue. 





bscription rates 
i . “sec page 790 








1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


75 t Five. or more copies, either to 
cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


One copy, or any number of copies 
$ 1 -00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tionat will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions 


subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as pod a ally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the ‘yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Additions may be made at any 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, atathe rate of 
are $1.00 or 75 cents a 


P " the address chang 
Addressed without charge. 


ear, can have 
at any time 


The paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond 


the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enon, o—e of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
free, upon application 


“~ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
tountries embraced in the Universal Postal 


nion at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
#7 Paternoster Row, ‘London, E. C., will receive yearly 
er half-yearly » subscriptions at the above rates, the 


paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the ‘sub- | 


scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








~ Church Furnishings 


Individual Communion Service 


Made of several ma- 
terials, with or with- 
out handle. 


Write for particulars. 


Geo. H. Springer, Mgr. 
____ 8 and 258 Ww ashington Street, Boston. 


‘ENTERTAINMENTS 


bb €S8 and wragreer A+ rae vows: 
zing Lan ifs Wes 








cements HH rtlogiara a i. &., New 


THE, SERUINE , MEREELY BELLS 


he moet perfect,» ighest class bells in the voy 
iment ly & » Watervliet, West mew J P. Ou 





~ In ordering goods, o or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
cow the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





time to a club—such additional 


of the | 
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Where there's Suds theres Soap 















regularly and steadily without strain. 
world. 
regular expenses, 


no arrears, 


A Duplex Envelope costs 
no more than a plain one, 
and you use fewer of them 


A Church Envelope 
That Collects More 
And Costs Less 


Your envelope system brings up the collections for regular expenses 


But the Johnson Duplex Envelope system (which is worked at less 
expense) brings up all the benevolent collections along with the collection for 
And it isn’t a bit harder. 
tugging and pulling at the end of the year to bring up arrears. There are 


We would like to tell the man who manages your church finances about 
the new system, if you will favor us with his address. 


You wouldn’t be without it for the 


There’s no strain. There’s no 


JOHNSON DUPLEX 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Richmond, Va. 









FOR “Church ‘Server, 
ALL S23 23%iett. 
Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 
By Sankey, McGRaANAHAN, & STEBBINS 


367 Hymns with Music on same page 
335,000 Copies already sold 


$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


SENIOR, ENTER MEDIATE, 
and JUNIOR 


De Mgertments of the ~ a al -school will 
many suitable songs in 


The Service of Praise 


the best Sunday-school song book. 
Returnable sample copies sent for inspec- 
tion to music committees, postage paid. 


HALL-MACK CO., Publishers, 
zo2z0 Arch Street Philadelphia. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. L 


TISSOT PAINTINGS 
of THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


New Copyrighted Colored Lantern Slides. 


Pan-American Slides and Other Sets. 
State Funeral of McKinley. 


Catalogue and particulars on application. 





ae 











s. | William H. Rau, 1324 -4 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








Christmas Carols %°%;.',2; 2 
Each containing four fine songs. Price of each, 2 cts.; 
$1.10 per vo Christ prepaid. : Dee 
ristmas Anthems. moi I 
was a She herd,”’ 8 cts.; ‘‘In the City of David. 8 
cts.; “O rth, "Wake to Gladness,” § cts.; “ Prince 


Emmanuel,” 5 cts.; “‘ We Rest in Thy Love,” 8 cts.; 
and “ O’er the Plains,” 8 cts. 

We will send 2 sample packet of the above 30 
songs and anthems Ge 25 cts. or of the carols only 
for 5cts. Send quick 
Monarch Music Co., 323 Dearborn St., 


Star Out of Jacob 


A beautiful original Christmas service. Price, 
5 cents per copy ; 50 cents per dozen ; $4.00 
per hundred. 

* Angels Fair Sweet Songs are Singing.” 
A splendid Chistmas anthem. Price, 12 cents 
eac 


J udefind Bros. %5N 


Chicago, I. 


Fremont Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


XMAS MUSIC ‘ 


Six Xmas Services, all different, 10 cents, post free. 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 


Showalter’s Gospel Songs No. 2 

By A. J. Showalter, author of ‘‘ Leaning on the Ever- 
lasting Arms."" T he best small book o' utiful Sun- 
day-school and Gospel Songs on the market. Price, 
15 cents per copy; $1.60 per dozen. One sample copy 
will be sent, postpaid, to any Sunday-school chorister 
or superintendent on receipt of six two-cent United 
States THe AS: on stam Address all “ane to 





VALTER CO., Dalton, Ga. 








FOR 12902. 


for Sunday schools that wish to make a 





) 


THE BLAKESLEE GRADED LESSONS 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY SERIES, WHOLLY NEW EDITION. 
pS These lessons are prepared i in three courses, with seven grades, helper, and manual. 
(| and are carefully aye ony in materials and graded i in methods to meet the needs of all classes. They are specially recommended 
{ 
_f 


thorough study of Christ's life. 


They embody all the latest improvements, 


Send for free specimen lessons. 
THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHINC CO., 95 South Street, Boston, Masm 











FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 





20,000 CHURCHES 





Lighted by t by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
wi Gas, Weisbach, 
LICENSED oe -- manufacture © 


forest, D. FRINK, Sires: 


Acetylene or Oil. 
and 








ROUND THE WORLD FOLDER 


HOLMAN BIBLES 2 Sec iuda ca wal 0 he be Psa Pe 


Mailed anywhere for a stamp by George H. Daniels, 
G. P. A., New York Central. New York. 


| others, entitled ‘** T 





VOL. 43, NO. 47 


SANTA CLAUS’ DEFEND 
ristmas Cantata for children, Dy Chest H. Gebrel 
best he has written. 30 cente ; $8.00 per dozen, 


not 
MAS JOY. A new Concert Exercise 
for children, by Hartsough and Fillmore. A su 
“ay con ry or 1, post: Co 5 cents; 50 cen’ 
dows =F r -pa' 
- than on UES & SONGS 
Nea ~ Chas. M. 10 cents. 
torcight giriet fe),by A. 0, Barnes. 10 conte 
er eight girls (no music), by arnes cen 
THE hostnuMm. 0 Original, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, Motion Son for on yo oe 
schools es ialiy. Ada eh. H. Beery 25 cen 
PRAISE Yoo Christmas Tathem 
locteve) oz Denke. 10 


cen 
& OF ISRAEL. aia Oratorio Cantata for 
Choirs and Choral Societies, by Chas. H. Gabriel. 


pean 


30 cents. 
SAUL, ming of Israel. A Dramatic Cantata 
eee and Choral Societies, by Chas. H. Gabriel. 
TRIUMPR ANT PRAISE. new Anthem 
Book, “a easy grade, rousing music, ve Fred.A. Fill- 
more. c 


MALE CHOIR No. 3. <9 Songr for Men's 


Voices, Gabriel. 15 cents. 
w EN’S CHOIR fae Songs for 
Women’s Voices, Gabriel. ¥ AI 
Send for our catalogue of Christmas Music—Con- 
| ik, Exercises, Cantatas, Anthems, Sheet Selos, 
ets, etc. 


FILLMORE BROS. ,'¢0 bist eae nerve 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two beautiful Christmas Services for Sunday- 
schools, by Adam Geibel, Frank hman, anc 
Promise Pulfilled’” and 
Entirely new, attractive, 
5 cts. each ; © 100, 
th services, together 





“The Infant King.” 

choice, but not too difficult. 
prepaid. For ro cts. we send 
with two famous 1900 services. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


by Adam Geibel, entitled ‘* Christmas with the 
xies.’’ Merry choruses, solos, pepeag and humor- 
re features, for few or many children. 30 cts. per 
br d (for 50 cts. we send this a another cantata, 
ristmas a Day Late’’); $3 per dozen 


THREE BEAUTIFUL SOLOS 


by Adam Geibel will be mailed to any address for one 
dollar. Each a gem of vocal art; namely, “ The 
Three Visions, o8 The Pilgrim’s Dream,’ * and “In 
Old Judea.” State if for high or low voice. 


A New Kind of a Sunday-School Hymn-Book 
entitled ** Uplifted V oices,’’ sent for 30 cts., in- 
cluding two Christmas services. Money refunded if 
book is returned in one week. ,0oo copies sold in 
twelve weeks. Write for free spocknen pages. 


GEIBEL & LEHMAN, Publishers 
1022 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Christmas Services 


The Hall-Mack Co.’s services are surpassingly 
beautiful and brilliant this year. A greater variety 
than ever. school may be suited. anging 
from the very wey to those of oparkiing, brillianc 
None hard. All easy to learn ight to the 
scholars. Send for samples. 


Messiah’s Kingdom 





Samples of 
Gift Divine he 
Birthday of the King ay Goss. 
Good Tidings of Great Joy ) stamps. 


Price, $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 


Our new consut cantata for children is entitled 
Santa's Surprise, by J. Lincoln Hall and Irvin H. 
Mack. New ideas, striking, original. 25 cts. per co 

Other children’s cantatas for Christmas: Santa's 
Decision, 20 cts. per copy; Snow Flake’s Christ- 
mas, 25 cts. per copy; Trip to Old Chris, 25 cts. per 
copy. 

HALL-MACK CO. { 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Publis hers {136 6 Fite Ave., New York 


Yuletide’s Blessing 
Prophecy’s Fulfillment 
Santa’s Trades Carnival 
A charming cantata by Ida Scott 
SEND which "contains complete coptes a ti 
10 CENTS Catal on » ond other Goll j~ aaa 
MacCalla & Co., 249 Dock Street, Philadephia 


cH AS Eee eat 


cents each ; 
.0O per 100. 


cents each ; 
.00 per 100. 
aylor. 





cH offer oppereanteias Te —_*, or are ee 
effects. per doz,, 04. 3 . jose Ibe. 
toed ra 4 to Postal y Quarterly, 


for 
which wil) include the above named B.A, 
‘A CLAUS’ VISIT, Crane-Rosche. 
The find +] employment. Plot and music 
Price postpaid, FREE, a cat- 
Moke feseribi ie other Cantatas for the 8. 8. and 
THE CHOIR for Nov. contains Christ- 


GS BE? PSP win 


_ FOR CHRISTMAS 


Christmas Songs of Many I Nations. By Kath- 
erine Wallace Davis. 25 
The © Cuttéren’ s Messiah, “(The Christ Child in 
ory, =< tg” By Mari R, Hofer). => 

The Story ot By B. L. Fletcher and J. B. 
The al shore ee oy cunt, tage paid, upon receipt of 
marked price. 4 for "Staleaee of Christmas songs, 


anthems, and caro 
MY CO., Publishers 





CLAYTON F F. SUM 
220 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


XMAS [eines 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITION 
LIBRARY OF 
Engineering Practice 


(Printed solely for our students) 


IMPRISES over 2500 quarto from 
our Electrica’, | —— wy oe Steam 
neering Courses, bound in morocco 
< . Asa special Christmas offer, a set of 
reference books will be given 














n h ineering scholarship, du: 

ghee December. As the edition 4 
plications can be dered only 

in the order received. 

young man nan 

rats ? Asc 





TEXxTRe 
MARING 


ELECTRICAL 
LOGOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL 
STATIONARY 


Engineering 


HEATING VENTILATION PLUMBING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


ler instructors who are teachers and gra@- 
ee ee nnnes abel schools of Boston. 


bi 
Pa To ne eee ts 
by the Com th of Mi 
a om every thinking reader. 

book, describing courses, may be had 
on application. 
American School of 

BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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DO NOT STAMMER 


You can be cured. Can refer to The Sunday School 


ame ~~ 





Have cured hundreds. Send for descriptive 
E. S. Johnston, President and Founder, Phila- 
elphia Institute for Stammerers, 
1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Times. 


book. 


17th YEAR. 











We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
§ times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne G Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 
INVESTMENTS 
to 6% interest. We have sold 
5 our mortgages for 22 years 
without loss to any purchaser. 
We now offer choice first mort- 
gages in the fertile and well-watered 
Black-Waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 


LOANS GUARANTEED 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 























| in the country of the Gadarenes, ‘‘ suffer 





Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Thoughts for the ' 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING — 
BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


December 8, 1901. 
Ability. 


The Right Use of 
Matt. 5 : 13-16. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—Securing God's help (1 Kings 3 : 
5-14, 28). 

TUES.—Talents of mind (1 Tim. 4: 14-16; 
2 Tim. 1: 1-7). 

WED.—Spiritual blessings (1 Cor. 12 : 1-11), 

THURS.—Talents of heart (Rom. 15 : 1-7). 

FRI.—Opportunity is ability (Matt. 25 : 
24-30). 

SaT.—Response to ability (1 Pet. 4: 7-11). 











CHRISTIAN’S business is to be of 

use. Christianity makes us better 
men and women in ourselves, that we 
may be better men and women in our 
relations in life. Our salvation which 
Christ brought us is a salvation from 
sin unto service, and almost the worst 
sin it saved us from was the sin of self- 
ishness, which kept us from the service 
of others. No one can plead that the 
sweetness of the new life in Christ, or the 
need of its further strengthening, justifies 
his withdrawal from active work to en- 
joy secluded personal companionship. 
‘* Lord,’’ said the man.healed by Jesus 


me that I may stay with thee.'’ ‘‘Go 
home to thine own friends,’’ said Jesus, 
‘and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee.’’ 


~“ 


The gifts which God has given us are 
for use in his cause. And yet they are 
fof use in right ways. Mr. Moody had 
all the qualities of a commanding busi- 
ness man. Some men. would have 
argued, ‘‘I will use these gifts to their 
natural end, and make money for God."’ 
Mr. Moody applied them to the direct 
service of the kingdom. The capacity 
to do a certain thing does not prove that 
we are to do that thing. It does prove 
that we are to use that capacity in the 
way that will most glorify God and most 
benefit man. 

% 

If a man with great capacities for use 
allows them to go to waste, asks Jesus, 
what hope is there for that man? If 


cuse themselves. They do not wish to 
appear to be seeking prominence. Others 
would do’the work so much better ! This 
looks like self-effacement. It is one of 
the worst forms of self-exaltation. What 
such people usually fear is, not promi- 
nence, but the risk of not winning ap- 
probation. They are thinking, not of 
the work and its interests, but of them- 
selves and their interests. 


% 


There are two ways of letting your 
light shine among men. One is that 
men may see your good works and glo- 
rify your Father ; the other is that they 
may see youand glorify you. People infal- 
libly discern which of these two ways we 
have chosen. It is not so much a mat- 
ter of the thing we do as of the way we 
do it. If we are unselfish in our hearts, 
and eager only for God's glory, that | 
spirit will show itself in our work. If we | 
are in it for ourselves, for what we can 
get out of it, for our own interests, we 
cannot conceal it. The false ring of the 
metal will inevitably betray us. 


“~ 


And. how foolish all self-seeking and 
self-consciousness are! Where did we 





our trust to use for him. We have as 
much reason for boastfulness or hesi- 
tancy in using all our capacities for 
Christ as we would have for reluctance 
to display to the grocer the money with 
chase. And it would be as wrong to 
misappropriate our capacities to our own 
uses. 
God. Wo be to us if we wrap them up 
in a napkin, or, worse yet, squander 
them in sin or waste them upon our- 
selves ! 








COFFEE COMPLEXION 


Many Ladies Have Poor Complexions from 
Coffee. 

‘* Coffee caused dark-colored blotches on my 
face and body. I had been drinking it for a 
long while, and these blotches gradually ap- 
peared, until finally they became permanent, 
and were about as dark as coffee itself. 

‘I formerly had as fine a complexion as one 
could ask for. 

‘*When I became convinced that coffee was 
the cause of my trouble, I changed, and took to 
using Postum Cereal Food Coffee, and as I 
made it well, according to directions, I liked it 





salt has lost its savor, what is there that 
can give it savor again? The very fact 
that a man has had the vital thing, and 
lost it, makes it next to impossible to re- 
store it to him. He becomes a worth- 
less thing. Every community has in it 
useless men, pure encumbrances, who 
are so worthless just because they had 
great capacities for use and frittered them 
away, or lost them by atrophy. 
the saddest of sights are such men, es- 
pecially once active Christian workers, 


who have lost their savor. 
their sole use. 


Jesus tells us 


% 





est returns. We have a number of other good 
investment stocks R yx 1> m 
Hugh MacRae . nkers, 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 











There is a pseudo-modesty, a counter- 


| feit of the real thing, by which people | 


| with capacities for usefulness often ex- 


Among | 


very much, and have since that time used it 
entirely in place of coffee. 


‘**T am thankful to say I am not nervous any 
more, as I was when I was drinking coffee, and 
| my complexion is now as fair and good as it 
was years ago. It is very plain that the coffee 
caused the trouble. 


Please omit my. name 
, 2081 Ogden 
The name of this lady 
can be given by the Postum Cereal Co., [td., 
| Battle Creek, Mich. 

| Most bad complexions are caused by some 
| disturbance of the stomach, and coffee is the 
| greatest disturber of digestion known. 





from public print.'’—Mrs. 
Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Almost 
any woman can have a fair complexion if she 


will leave off coffee and use Postum Food | 


Coffee and nutritious, healthy food in proper 
quantity. The food coffee furnishes certain 
parts of the natural grains from the field that 
| nature uses to rebuild the nervous system, and, 
when that is in good condition, one can de- 


pend upon a good complexion as well as a 
general healthy condition of the body. 


get whatever gifts or capacities we pos- | 
sess? They are not ours, but God's. 
He simply put them for a little while in | 


which we had been sent to make a pur- | 








They are ours for the work of | 


| 
| 
| 





This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 








and easily keep every thing clean. 





0 
308 and 310 Walnut 


AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company 


ffice, Company’s Building, 
Street, Philadelphia 








a | " 
CASH CAPITAL.............. nipeaianiishaaen $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
CUNO CIBIEESs. ....000000200 0000000000088 1,729,708.58 
Surptus over all Liabilities,............ 247302 42 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 
$2,477,069.00 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Presufent. 
RIGHARI MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. ¥. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Mer. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles S. Whelen, 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
Pemberton S$. Hutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham ‘dward Lowber Welsh, 
rchibald R. Montgomery. 


















For Golfers, 
Sportsmen, and 
4/1 who travel — 
much sustenance 
in little bulk. 

















are perfect in action. Dver 
ears’ experience guides man- 
‘acture. Get the improved. No 
red. To avoid imita- 
ce scrint name of Stewart 
on label, 











Corns rooted out quickly. 
A-CORN SALVE does it. 


15¢. 
Krom druggists, or by mail. Trial 
box free. 
Giant Chemical Co.. Philad |: bia, 
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Wanamaker Magazine Clubs 
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OUR MAGAZINE CLUBS double the purchasing power of subscription money. The co-operation of publishers 
of twenty leading periodicals enables us to offer these extraordinary values in connection with Everybody’s 


Magazine. 


THESE few words descriptive of the periodicals 
in the Wanamaker agneine Clubs merel 
ive a hint of the character of each, or the vari 
terary fields occupied by them. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY is America’s greatest 


illustrated weekly 
journal. Every number contains scholarly edi- 
torials, cial articles on current political, indus- 
trial, and scientific topics, a résumé of notable 
events, 4 = short and serial stories, etc. 
Profusely illustrated by the most graphic artists 
and expert photographers. 


36 large pages, 12 

is the recognized leader 
HARPER’S. BAZAR of periodicals for wo- 
men, covering every subject of interest to them. 
It contains the work of the best writers and artists 
on fiction, housekeeping, tashions, fancy work, 
practical articles, child-culture, etc.; also gives 
the latest information pn literature, music and 
art. Beautifully illustrated. Published monthly. 


PUBLIC OPINION | an illustrated 32-page 


eekly magazine of cur- 
rent events, comments and cartoons. The best 
from 3,000 periodicals keeps its readers sufficient! 
well posted to intelligently discuss political, socia 
religious, educational, scientific, financial an 
literary questions. It gives over 1, ges of 
reading matter yearly, and over 1,000 illustrations. 


THE OUTLOOK edited by Lyman Abbott, is a 


weekly newspaper and illus- 
trated magazine in one. It tells the story of world 
happenings to its half-million readers in short, 
clear, labor-saving paragraphs, being a complete 
record of the achievements exhibited in life, letters 
and the arts. A richly illustrated double number 
is issued the first week of each month. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN prints weekly the 


t accounts and 
finest pictures of the world’s progress. 
the latest information upon new 


Contains weekly 24 to 
16 inches, well printed. 


It gives 
iscoveries and 
inventions, embracing everything in the mechani- 
cal world, and engineering in all its branches, 
news of arctic explorations, wireless telegraphy, 
etc Comprises 832 pages, 12x16 inches, annually. 


LITERARY DIGEST is for the bupy man and 


reses. = - not 3 
news ; yet.every week it tells what the worlc 
thinks on ail live quéstions of the day. It has no 
editorials of its own; yet all sides of all questions 
@re fully and fairly represented. It gives a digest 

the news and views of the world’s important 
papers. Well illustrated. 


WORLD’S WORK fills a distinct field, dealing 


at first band with present- 
day things. Every number contains a well-di- 
gested summary of the mouth’s happenings, new 
achievements in industry, commerce, education, 
social progress, literature, etc. It prints over 1,200 
fine illustrations annually, including original por- 
traits of men of achievement. 
is a monthly magazine for 


COUNTRY LIFE those who love the country 


and all outdoor affairs. It is profusely illustrated 
with the most beautiful pictures. Its pages are 
10% X14% inches, printed on fine paper. 


is a progressive, inspirin 
AMERICAN BOY monthly paper for bere, ~ 
ready wielding a tremendous influence for good 
in over 100.000 homes. It contains 32 pages each 
issue, with over 1,000 illustrations a year. 


LITTLE FOLKS is an illustrated nent mag- 


azine for children. ‘The lit- 
erature and pictures (over 7oo annually) are of 
the highest class, ey mye | toward manliness in 
boys and womanliness in girls. The paper is well 
printed, in large type, on good paper. 
is the oldest, largest, 
*ART INTERCHANGE j)0: and most pro. 
essive art and household monthly magazine. 
Beautifulty illustrated. Gives full-size designs. 


RECREATION ‘*% monthly treat for lovers of 


outdoor — of whatever kind, 
and all that pertains to them. Profusely illus- 
trated with fine engravings, many double-page. 


TOWN & COUNTRY be yy to pictorial 


type descriptions 
of city and country life. 


Issued weekly. 
BOOK NEWS 


tells every month of the latest 
books, giving facts rather than 
advancing opinions. Over 3,000 books are yearly 
described, making a ready-reference list of books 
on any subject. Fohn Wanamaker, publisher. 
EV'’RY MONTH monthly. Every issue it 
four pieces of copyrighted New Popular 
consisting of songs, marches, two-steps, etc. 
ives monthly practical lessons 
THE CAMERA Se hosegvapy, every article 
and formula tested. Handsomely illustrated. 


PRACTICAL FARM is one of the leading 


agricultural journals 
of the world. It is edited by the most intelligent, 
st:ccessful, practical farmers. Every branch of 
farming fully treated. It gives 16 pages weekly, 
well printed and liberally illustrated. 


is a large and hand- 


Issued monthly. 


ives 
usic, 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


nal, ms 
to fancy work, decorating, painting, pyrography, 
designing, entertaining, etc. Profusely illustrated. 


HOME AND FLOWERS fi'ss {he fullest in- 


ormation, with il- 
lustrations, on home floriculture, and its 100,000 
subscribers accept it as the highest authority. It 
leads in the movement for attractive home sur- 
roundings. 


Address all 
Orders to 


Oiigtine 
gazine 


It is a clean, bright, wholesome, entertaining family magazine. 
matter, illustrations, printing and paper, it is a great American magazine, though 
only One Dollar a Year, 10 cents a copy. The aim of Everybody's Magazine is to give its readers 
each month interesting, vital and well-written stories and articles, with the finest illustrations that can 
be procured from artists using the brush and the camera. 
editors can make it, and is worthy a place in every American home, JOHN WANAMAKER, PUBLISHER. 


The periodicals in these clubs will be sent to one or to different addresses, as desired . 


We can accept, within a limited time, only a limited number of new subscriptions at these prices. 


In quality and quantity of read 


e regular price 


It is just as good as money and the best 








John Wanamaker, blisher. 


Harper’s Week! 


The Outlook or Scientific American may 


Public Opinion (One year; 52 numbers) e . 


Country Life may be substituted for Public Opinion. 


per’s Bazar (One year; 12 numbers) e * 


See Rules and Tables for substitutions below. 


Har 





(Renewals not accepted in clubs.) 


ALL CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE NEW 


Ever body’s Magazine .. . 


(One year; 12 numbers) 


(One year; 52 numbers) + 
substituted for Harper’s Weekly. 


_Regular Price for One Year 
By subscrip- 
tion 


$1. 
4. 
3. 
1.00 


By single 
wambos 


$1.2 
5.20 
5.20 
1.20 


Wanamaker’s 
Club Price 


4 4:50 


(CHECKS ACCEPTED) 


00 
00 
00 











Total, 128 Numbers 








any other periodical in the same class ; but a periodical in one class cannot be substituted for a periodical in some other class. Our club 
price pays for a full yearly subscription to each periodical in the club. 


$9. 








00 | $12.80 | For All Four 





All club subscriptions must be new—renewals not accepted. The offers are restricted 





to the periodicals named in these offers. A periodical in one class may be substituted for 


$e sure to read ‘‘ Important Note"’ below. 





= 


THE PERIODICALS WILL BE SENT TO ONE ADDRESS 
OR TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES, AS MAY BE DESIRED 
Harper’s Bazar, Little Folks, Everybody’s, Country Life 
Country Life, Everybody's, Practical Farmer, Public Opinion 
Public Opinion, Modern Priscilla, Everybody's, World’s Work 
World’s Work, Everybody’s, Public Opinion, Country Life 
The Outlook, Literary Digest, American Boy, Everybody’s 


| 


Literary Digest, Harper’s Bazar, Harper’s Weekly, Everybody’s 


Scientific American, Harper’s Weekly, Everybody’s ° 
Harper’s Weekly, Everybody’s, Public Opinion, Country Life 


Practical Farmer, Everybody’s, Recreation, Home and Flowers 





one of C, and one of E. 





_,Resular Price for One Year © Wanamaker’s 
By subscription. By single numbers. Club Price 
$6.00 . $6.60 . $3.00 
. 8.00 we he 3.25 
. 8.00 26:60' 3: 4.00 
10.00 ae: ss 4.50 
Ree -.. shibeeiic<c, 5.00 
9.00 ll 5.00 
, 8.00 —- a. we ~ 5.00 
. 11.00 ee ee 5.00 
f° [De 2 a ss 2.00 
- 3-50 ~ 4,20 1.7 





Tables for Forming Nearly 1,000 Other Combinations. 


By the tables below it will be easy to form nearly 1,000 other combinations. 
. $3.00,'" means that $3.00 
in Class C, and any one periodical named in Class 
price ; also the period of issue is indicated by ‘‘w'’ for weekly and ‘‘m"’ for monthly. 


j 
| 
| 


For example, the offer which reads, ‘‘ Everybody's with 
pays for a yearly subscription to Everybody's Magazine, and any one periodical named 
Opposite the name of each periodical is printed the regular yearly subscription 














is a bright, interesting | 


some woman's jour- | 
It is an authority on all matters pertaining 














Class A Class B : 7 Class C nee | 
,’ 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE Harper’s Weekly .............. w $4.00 | World’s Work .................. m $3.00 
(Monthly, $1.00 a Year.) ¥ LP w 3.00 

John Wanamaker, Publisher Art Interchange ................. m 4.00 | Literary Digest ................. w §-00 
Everysopy’s must be in every club | Scientific American ........... w 3-00 | Town & Country ............... w 3.00 | 
“ = ao mi Ee — . pinpenmnenetiiiieenen | 

Class D = Regular Class B = Rexuler Class RE Bseular Class F Regular 

Public Opinion......w $3.00  4arper’s Bazar .....m $1.00| American Boy......m $1.00 Practical Farmer...w $1.00 

Little Folks ......... m 1.00) Modern Priscilla...m 1.00 7, ‘cumtan hit i” ae 

Country Life ........ m 3.00 | , | EMG LAMCTA ......... m 1.00 

L Recreation eoecesccese m 1.00} Ev ry Month........ m 1.00 Home and Flowers, m 1.00 

Positively No Modifications of the Following Combinations Will Be Allowed 

NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 4 RENEWALS NOT ACCEPTED gisb 
Everybody’s Magazine with one of B, and two of E...$4.00 | Everybody’s Magazine with one of Class F................ $1.25 
| Everysopy’s with one of C, one of D, one of E.............. 4.00 | EvERYBODY’s with two of Class F.............ccccccccccececccceee 1.50 
EvERYBODY’s with two of C, and one of F...................06 4.25 | EVERYBODY’Ss with one of Class E.............ccsscscseeeseseeeees 1.50 
EVERYBODY’s with one of B, one of D, and one of F........ 4.25 | EvreRyBopy’s with one of E, and one of F...............0.0000 1.75 
| EveryBopy’s with two of C, and one of E.................cs00e 4.50 | EVERYBODY’s with two of Class E................cscescceccseecees 2.00 
EvEerysopy’s with one of B, and one of C................00.0005 4.50 | EverysBopy’s with two of E, and one of F...................... 2.25 
EvERYBODY’s with one of B, one of D, one of E.............. 4.50 | EverysBopy’s with three of Class E...............cccccccceeecccees 2.50 
EVERYBODY’S with one of B, one of C, one of F............... 4.75 | Everysopy’s with two of Class D................ccceccsccersesees 3.00 
EVERYBODY’S with two of C, and one of D.................0.00. 5.00 EvrerysBopy’s with one of C, and one of E...................00: 3.00 
EVERYBODY'S with two of B, and one of F...............0c000s 5.25 | Everypsopy’s with one of C, and two of F...................008 3.00 
EvVERYBODY’S with three of “lass C............cccccccsesccceccsees 5.50 | EvEeryBopy’s with one of C, one of E, one of F............... 3.25 
| EvVERYBODY’s with two of B, and one of E .............ccee000s 5.50 | Everysopy’s with two of D, and one of E................00005 3.50 
EVERYBODY’s with one of B, one of C, one of D.............. 5.50 | Everysopy’s with one of C, and two of E..................c000. 3.50 
EvERYBopy’s with one of B, and two of C.............cceeeeees 6.00 | Everysopy’s with one of C, And one of D..................04. 3.50 
EVERYBODY’s with two of B, and one of D..............ccceeee 6.00 | EveryBopy’s with one of C, one of D, one of F............... 3.75 
Everysopy’s with two of B, and one of C.................e0e0e: 6.50 | Everypopy’s with two of Class C......... 0... cece ccceccceecceccs 4.00 
EvVERYBODY’S with three of Class B. .................cccecceeeeees 7.00 | Everysopy’s with one of B, and one of D....................05- 4.00 


IMPORTANT NOTE.—Not more than four periodicals can be formed into one combination. 


every combination. 


Everybody's Magazine must be included in each and 


However, one subscriber may order two or more combinations, in which case Everybody’s Magazine will be sent to the same address for 


a number of years equal to the number of combinations ordered, or each yearly subscription will be sent to a different address, as may be desired 


A reliable representative wanted in every community to take orders for the Wanamaker Magazine Clubs. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Dept. 162 S.T.. NEW YORK CITY 











